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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate 
Council  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment 
of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  FORCED  COST  REDUCTION 
ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURES 
IN  SMALL  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES 

By 

Richard  T.  Pflieger 
December  1980 

Chairman:  James  L.  Wattenbarger 

Major  Department:  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  presi- 
dents of  independent  colleges  would  reduce  their  administra- 
tive staff  and  consolidate  administrative  tasks  when  forced 
to  do  so  as  a result  of  a decrease  in  available  resources. 

The  reduction  avenues  of  early  retirement,  non-replacement, 
and  part-time  staff  termination  were  excluded  from  the  options 
open  for  retrenchment. 

This  was  a study  involving  155  independent  colleges 
and  universities  with  enrollments  of  379  to  2,069  students. 

The  institutions  were  located  in  39  states  and  were  either 
privately  controlled  or  church  affiliated. 

The  study  centered  around  a consensus  administrative 
MODEL  which  was  constructed  by  the  researcher  from  organiza- 
tional charts  submitted  by  30  small  independent  institutions. 
Letters  requesting  organizational  charts  for  use  by  the 
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researcher  were  sent  to  the  presidents  of  125  independent 
colleges.  The  30  most  complete  charts  of  the  33  returned 
were  used  to  construct  the  consensus  administrative  MODEL. 
Positions  that  appeared  on  at  least  15  of  the  charts  quali- 
fied for  inclusion  in  the  MODEL. 

The  consensus  administrative  MODEL  was  sent  to  the 
presidents  of  60  independent  institutions,  30  from  the  ori- 
ginal group  and  30  new  contacts,  with  the  request  to  reduce 
the  administrative  structure  by  15%  based  upon  salaries, 
without  any  loss  in  administrative  services.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  college  presidents,  a worksheet  was  provided 
along  with  the  letter  of  request  and  the  consensus  MODEL. 

In  responding  to  the  problem,  34  college  presidents  completed 
the  cost  reduction  and  reassignment  process. 

While  most  college  presidents  considered  retrenchment 
as  a responsibility  of  administrative  decision  making,  they 
also  viewed  staff  reductions  as  a particularly  difficult 
task.  The  human  relationships  and  job  cutting  consequences 
were  of  great  concern  to  many  of  the  presidents.  Most  of 
the  cuts  were  made  at  the  lower  management  levels;  however, 
the  presidents  were  also  inclined  to  reduce  their  own  per- 
sonal staffs  and  to  personally  assume  more  administrative 
tasks  in  order  to  accommodate  the  cost  reduction. 

As  a result  of  the  combined  cost  reductions  of  the 
34  presidents,  two  new  MODELS  were  drawn  reflecting  the 
retrenchment  as  indicated  by  the  presidents.  The  study 
suggests  the  following  implications  for  consideration  by 
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administrators  and  prospective  administrators  as  they  deal 
with  cost  reduction  problems  of  institutional  leadership: 


1.  In  the  process  of  reviewing  organizational  struc- 
tures, presidents  are  concerned  not  only  with  the 
organization,  but  also,  and  especially,  with  the 
people  that  make  up  the  organization. 

2.  The  internal  attempts  to  stretch  operational  funds 
may  have  run  their  course  and  replacement  efforts 
through  other  organizational  changes  will,  of  neces- 
sity, need  to  be  implemented. 

3.  When  staff  vacancies  occur,  the  chief  executive 
should  consider  the  broad  range  capabilities  of 
the  applicants  and  employ  those  with  expertise 
in  more  than  one  area. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  struggle  for  survival  of  the  small  independent  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  is  well  documented.  The  demise 
of  many  small  colleges  in  the  next  two  decades  has  been  pre- 
dicted once  again.  The  most  recent  forecast  of  the  closing 
of  200  to  300  small  colleges  in  the  1980's  has  been  stated 
by  David  W.  Breneman,  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution in  Washington,  D.C.  (Magarrell,  1980,  p.  6).  This 
doomsday  projection  is  based  upon  the  economic,  demographic 
and  population  trends  that  are  currently  in  effect  and  expec- 
ted to  last  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Excerpts  from  a preliminary  report  of  the  findings  of 
the  most  recent  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
Education  (1980)  forecast  the  following  broad  findings  that 
relate  significantly  to  this  study. 

1.  The  traditional  college  bound  group  of  18  to  24 
year  olds  will  decline  by  23%  by  1997. 

2.  Colleges  will  have  about  three  years  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  start  of  this  decline. 

3.  There  will  be  far  more  faculty  members  66  and 
over  than  faculty  members  35  and  under  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

4.  Survival,  not  excellence,  will  be  the  theme  of 
many  institutions  (Scully,  1980,  pp . 1-16). 
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There  are  other  predictions  affecting  college  management 
that  will  be  included  in  the  review  of  literature  for  this 
study.  The  above  four  suggestions  seem  to  indicate  difficult 
times  ahead  for  any  institution  that  has  an  unstable  financial 
foundation.  Those  colleges  that  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
student  tuition  and  fees  must  take  steps  to  exercise  some 
internal  economies  in  order  to  survive.  A re-allocation 
of  administrative  functions  must  be  a consideration,  provided 
the  institution  has  not  already  heeded  the  recommendations 
found  in  the  report  on  more  effective  use  of  resources  by 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (1972).  Institu- 
tional self-discipline  in  operational  procedures  will  result 
in  more  effective  use  of  resources.  Several  of  the  cost- 
cutting, resource  conservation  methods  seem  appropriate  for 
inclusion  at  this  point. 

1.  Improving  the  budget-making  process  . . . consolidate 
consideration  of  capital  and  operating  budgets  so 
that  the  impact  of  each  on  the  other  can  better 

be  seen  ...  in  considering  year-round  operations. 

2.  Obtaining  better  data  and  making  them  more  widely 
available  within  the  academic  community. 

3.  Having  a competent  central  staff  with  adequate 
authority . 

4.  Creating  incentives  to  save. 

5.  Convincing  the  faculty  of  the  need  to  be  more  cost 
conscious.  (pp.  23-24) 

The  focus  of  this  study  will  concern  itself  with  the 
third  suggestion.  Is  is  possible  to  have  a competent  central 
staff  that  is  reduced  in  size  without  a comparable  reduction 


in  services? 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  presi- 
dents of  small  independent  colleges  would  reduce  the  staff 
of  a consensus  administrative  MODEL  without  a reduction  in 
services,  when  forced  to  do  so  in  a hypothetical  situation 
in  which  funding  has  been  reduced.  Answers  to  the  following 
questions  were  sought: 

1.  How  would  selected  college  presidents  reduce  the 
staff  of  a consensus  administrative  MODEL  as  a 
cost  saving  method? 

2.  If  services  are  to  be  continued  with  a staff  smaller 
in  number,  how  would  the  tasks  be  redistributed? 


Delimitations  and  Limitations 


1.  Only  a selected  number  of  accredited  four-year 
independent  colleges,  with  enrollments  of  less  than 
twenty-one  hundred  students,  were  included  in  this 
study . 

2.  The  consensus  administrative  MODEL  used  in  the 
study  was  designed  from  information  provided  by 
the  colleges  involved  for  this  purpose. 

3.  The  data  collected  from  the  presidents  were  in  res- 
ponse to  the  consensus  administrative  MODEL  and 
not  in  response  to  their  own  administrative  struc- 
tures . 

4.  Generalization  of  the  results  was  limited  to  those 
institutions  which  were  involved  in  this  study. 


Justification 

At  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  two  decades  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  conducted  an  extensive  study 
of  the  future  of  higher  education.  Many  of  the  problems 
projected  in  1970  were  verified  in  1980  and  projected  with 
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greater  force  as  to  the  effect  declining  enrollment  and  rising 
costs  will  have  on  education  in  the  next  two  decades. 

The  future  of  the  private  sector  of  higher  education, 
particularly  the  small  institutions  that  are  dependent  upon 
the  tuition  and  fees  from  student  enrollments,  is  in  serious 
jeopardy.  Many  small  colleges  are  now  on  the  threshold  of 
closing  or  merging  with  larger  colleges  and  unless  management 
considers  alternative  approaches  to  the  apparent  threats, 
some  small  colleges  may  be  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  presidents  of  small  indepen- 
dent colleges  to  look  at  their  own  administrative  structures 
to  determine  if  reduction  of  staff  and  consolidation  of  func- 
tions would  diminish  costs  without  diminishing  services. 

The  day  of  the  narrowly  prepared  specialist  in  administrative 
services  may  be  gone  for  many  small  institutions.  The  message 
to  presidents  and  to  other  administrators  is  simple — the 
wearing  of  many  hats  may  be  the  way  of  the  future  for  adminis- 
trative teams. 

Assumptions 

Implicit  in  the  problems  posed  by  this  study  are  several 
assumptions  that  should  be  considered. 

1.  In  view  of  the  current  socio-economic  influences 

of  smaller  enrollments  and  inflation  related  costs, 
small  colleges  will  find  that  retrenchment  and  re- 
allocation of  resources  are  necessary  for  continued 
operation . 

One  of  the  cost  reducing  methods  available  to  college 
presidents  is  the  reduction  of  administrative  struc- 
tures. 
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3.  The  presidents  of  the  small  independent  colleges 
included  in  the  study  will  be  able  to  react  to  a 
hypothetical  situation  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
would  to  a real  situation. 


Definition  of  Terms 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions 
of  terms  will  be  used: 

accreditation — a certification  process  by  a regional 
or  national  agency  organized  for  this  purpose. 

administrative  staff — those  staff  members  involved 

with  institutional  policy  making  and  policy  imple- 
mentation separate  and  apart  from  instruction  and 
library  support  functions. 

consensus  MODEL — an  organizational  chart,  drawn  from 

charts  from  30  small  independent  institutions,  where 
each  position  appeared  on  at  least  15  of  the  organi- 
zational charts. 

enrollment  decline — in  any  given  period  of  time,  the 
actual  loss  in  the  number  of  full-time  students 
and/or  full-time  student  equivalents. 

fund  raising  consortia — a group  of  independent  institu- 
tions organized  on  a state  or  regional  basis,  that 
cooperatively  solicit  the  corporate  enterprise  for 
operating  funds. 

increased  costs — the  annual  cost  increases  that  occur 

in  the  management  of  an  institution  for  instruction, 
operation  and  maintenance. 

independent  college — an  educational  institution  that 

is  controlled  by  private,  denominational  or  special 
interest  auspices  and  receives  little  or  no  funding 
from  public  sources. 

retrenchment  (RIF,  reduction  in  force) — to  reduce,  cut 
or  trim  down  in  size  the  staff  in  response  to 
decreased  funding. 

small  college — an  institution  that  has  an  enrollment 
of  2100  students  or  fewer. 
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Methodology 

The  research  for  this  study  was  conducted  in  five  phases. 

In  Phase  I,  a random  sampling  of  small  independent  col- 
leges, representing  a nationwide  cross-section  of  locations 
and  of  a variety  of  types  of  institutional  control,  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  study.  The  presidents  were 
asked  to  provide  the  organizational  chart  of  their  institution 
for  use  in  the  drawing  of  a consensus  administrative  MODEL. 
Organizational  charts  of  at  least  30  small  independent  colleges 
were  considered  sufficient  in  number  to  draw  the  consensus 
administrative  MODEL.  In  order  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
selection,  each  institution 

1.  had  an  enrollment  of  twenty-one  hundred  students 
or  less, 

2.  was  regionally  accredited, 

3.  was  a member  of  a state  or  regional  fund  raising 
consortia , 

4.  was  a four-year,  degree  conferring  institution, 
and 

5.  was  privately  controlled  or  church  affiliated. 

Letters  of  explanation  and  invitation  were  sent  to  the 

"Office  of  the  President"  at  125  small  independent  colleges, 
representative  of  a random  sampling  of  the  institutions  listed 
above.  A copy  of  this  letter  has  been  included  as  Appendix 
A.  The  directory  of  the  Independent  College  Funds  of  America, 
Inc.  (1979)  was  used  in  the  identification  of  the  institutions 
to  be  included  in  this  study. 

In  Phase  II,  the  responses  from  the  institutions  were 
collected  and  analyzed  to  determine  their  suitability  for 
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use  in  the  study.  A total  of  56  institutions  responded, 
with  33  providing  the  organizational  charts  requested.  Only 
12  institutions  expressed  their  regrets  for  not  being  able 
to  take  part  because  of  the  reorganization  taking  place  at 
their  colleges.  Six  institutions  replied  that  they  were 
not  interested  and  the  other  five  institutions  provided  facul- 
ty manuals  that  did  not  include  organizational  charts. 

The  30  most  complete  organizational  charts  used  to  develop 
the  consensus  administrative  MODEL  contained  information 
from  19  states:  nine  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 

included  12  institutions,  and  ten  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  included  18  colleges.  Six  of  the  schools  were  privately 
controlled,  while  the  other  24  were  affiliated  with  various 
churches.  The  church  affiliations  were  as  follows:  six 

Presbyterian,  two  Disciples  of  Christ,  seven  Catholic,  one 
Brethren,  three  Baptist,  four  Methodist,  and  one  Lutheran. 

The  institutions  ranged  in  student  enrollment  from  379  to 
2069. 

Phase  III  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a consensus 
administrative  MODEL  from  the  organizational  charts  that 
were  received.  The  30  charts  selected  were  coordinated  to 
establish  a common  designation  for  similar  positions  with 
different  titles  (e.g.  Academic  Dean,  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs,  and  Dean  of  the  College).  In  order  for 
a position  to  be  included  in  the  consensus  MODEL,  it  had 
to  appear  on  one-half  of  the  organizational  charts  used  in 
this  study.  No  attempt  to  expand  or  restrict  the  consensus 


MODEL  was  made. 
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The  development  and  construction  of  the  consensus  admin- 
istrative MODEL  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  III. 

Several  characteristics  of  the  MODEL  are  as  follows: 

1.  A four-member  administrative  cabinet, 

2.  A total  of  30  staff  positions,  and 

3.  Five  administrative  staff  levels. 

The  consensus  administrative  MODEL,  showing  five  admin- 
istrative levels  based  on  salaries  and  30  staff  positions, 
is  included  in  Appendix  B. 

Phase  IV  began  with  the  sending  of  the  consensus  admin- 
istrative MODEL  to  the  30  presidents  who  had  initially  sub- 
mitted organizational  charts.  Also,  using  the  same  criteria 
for  selecting  the  original  group  of  institutions  invited 
to  participate  in  this  study,  the  researcher  asked  another 
group  of  30  private  colleges  and  universities  to  respond 
to  the  cost  reduction  problem. 

In  all,  a total  of  60  small  independent  college  presi- 
dents were  asked  to  reduce  by  15  percent  the  salary  costs  of 
the  consensus  administrative  MODEL.  A 50  percent  response 
from  the  college  presidents  was  considered  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  study.  The  same  letter  was  sent  to  all  60  presidents 
briefly  explaining  the  study  and  requesting  their  redistribu- 
tion of  the  administrative  staff  to  effect  a 15  percent  reduc- 
tion in  costs.  The  15  percent  figure  approximates  the 
mid-point  between  the  estimated  tuition  increase  of  13  percent 
(Magarrell,  1980,  p.  1)  and  the  estimated  inflation  rate  of 
18  percent  (Consumer's  Price  Index,  1980,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.). 
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A copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  presidents  is  included  in 
Appendix  B.  A worksheet  was  attached  to  the  MODEL  on  which 
the  presidents  could  indicate  the  positions  eliminated,  who 
would  assume  the  administrative  task  and  the  cost  saving  that 
would  result.  A copy  of  the  worksheet  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 

In  Phase  V,  the  responses  of  the  37  presidents  to  the 
problem  of  15  percent  reduction  in  administrative  salary  costs 
were  collected  and  tabulated  in  preparation  for  the  drawing  of 
a new  consensus  administrative  MODEL  reflecting  the  forced 
reduction  as  rendered  by  the  presidents.  The  revised  consen- 
sus MODEL  was  studied  to  determine  implications  and  recommenda- 
tions for  consideration  by  administrative  personnel. 

Organization  of  the  Research  Report 

The  remainder  of  the  research  report  contains  the  follow- 
ing chapters: 

Chapter  II:  A selected  review  of  the  related  literature  to 

acquaint  the  reader  with  the  problem  is  made 
in  this  chapter. 

Chapter  III:  The  development  and  construction  of  the  consen- 

sus administrative  MODEL  is  outlined  in  this 
chapter,  followed  by  the  development  of  the 
propositions  relating  to  the  study. 

Chapter  IV:  The  results  of  the  research  and  illustrative 

examples  to  demonstrate  the  application  of 
the  study  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
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Chapter  V: 


In  this  chapter,  conclusions,  recommendations, 
and  implications  are  offered  for  consideration. 
The  recognition  of  the  hypothetical  nature  of 
this  study  is  significant,  but  should  not 
entirely  discount  the  treatment  of  the  problem 
by  the  presidents. 


CHAPTER  II 

A SELECTED  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  Golden  Years 


The  financial  health  of  an  institution  and  its  struggle 
for  survival  are  inversely  related.  During  the  period  of 
time  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  the  late  1960's, 
the  survival  struggle  was  replaced  by  the  expansion  move- 
ment. Private  colleges  throughout  the  country  experienced 
the  strong  financial  health  that  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "Golden  Years"  in  higher  education.  The  characteristics 
of  this  period  have  been  summarized  by  Mayhew  (1977)  as 
follows : 


The  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
devoted  to  higher  education  rose  from  under  1 percent 
to  almost  3 percent.  The  cost  per  student  credit 
hour  produced  increased  approximately  5 percent  per 
year,  as  compared  to  a 2.5  annual  increase  in  cost 
of  all  other  consumer  goods  and  services.  Privately 
supported  institutions  increased  available  cash  to 
be  used  to  raise  salaries,  to  improve  facilities, 
and  to  expand  physical  plant,  typically  through  doub- 
ling enrollment  and  doubling  tuition  over  a ten-year 
period.  This  usually  allowed  slight  excesses  of  income 
over  expenditure  to  be  accumulated  each  year,  which 
contributed  to  a general  feeling  of  financial  well- 
being. While  tuitions  did  not  increase  quite  so 
rapidly  in  publicly  supported  institutions,  enroll- 
ment increases  and  enlargement  of  per-student  support 
from  state  appropriations  accomplished  the  same  end. 
Throughout  the  period,  there  were  significant  increases 
in  federal  contributions  to  higher  education,  princi- 
pally for  such  categorical  purposes  as  support  of 
research  and  research  training,  the  preparation  of 
especially  needed  technicians,  and  the  creation  of 
needed  academic  facilities.  There  were  parallel 
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increases  in  private  benefaction  from  foundations,  cor- 
porations, and  individual  donors,  and,  while  the  total 
percentage  of  state  support  for  higher  education  declined, 
relative  to  federal  and  private  resources,  the  actual 
dollar  increases  doubled,  tripled,  and  in  some  states 
actually  quadrupled.  (p.  259) 

Other  forces,  contributing  to  the  financial  good  health 
of  higher  education,  began  to  take  place  after  1957.  Bowen 
(1974)  identified  ten  developments  that  were  instrumental  in 
increasing  the  financial  strength  of  public  and  private  colleges. 

1.  Grants  to  students,  based  on  a systematic  means 
test  rather  than  on  scholarship,  became  common, 
especially  among  the  private  colleges. 

2.  The  use  of  loans  in  financing  students  was  expanded 
sharply . 

3.  With  the  increasing  number  of  married  students,  a 
legacy  of  the  GI  period,  spouses  became  a major 
source  of  support  for  students. 

4.  The  federal  government  became  a growing  supplier 
of  funds  for  both  grants  and  loans  to  students. 

5.  The  federal  government  became  an  important  contri- 
butor to  institutions  through  a wide  array  of 
grants,  contracts,  and  loans  designed  chiefly 

for  research,  training,  and  buildings. 

6.  Philanthropic  foundations  grew  in  numbers  and  resources. 

7.  Profit-making  corporations  became  patrons  of  higher 
education . 

8.  Colleges  and  universities  became  more  aggressive 
and  professional  in  their  fund  raising. 

9.  State  and  local  governments  greatly  increased 
their  appropriations  to  public  institutions; 
some  established  state  scholarship  programs  and 
some  made  grants  to  private  institutions. 

10.  Tuitions  were  raised  year  after  year  by  both  public 

and  private  institutions.  The  percentage  increase  in 
tuitions  averaged  about  5 percent  a year  for  public 
and  7.5  percent  for  private  institutions.  Educators 
were  amazed  that  these  tuition  increases  called 
forth  so  little  reaction  from  patrons.  (pp.  24- 
25) 
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With  public  endorsement  of  this  period  of  expansion  and 
extreme  financial  good  health,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Golden 
Years  label  was  attached  to  this  era  in  higher  education 
(Jenny  & Wynn,  1970).  Regardless  of  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  public  and  the  consumer  were  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  There  was  little  talk  of  restraint  or  consideration  of 
the  future.  Any  institution  that  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  "Golden  Years"  to  expand  facilities  and  make  internal  im- 
provements lost  the  chance  of  a lifetime.  From  all  indica- 
tions and  projections  about  the  future,  there  just  will  not 
be  another  like  opportunity  in  the  foreseeable  years  ahead. 


The  Decline 


The  "Golden  Years"  came  about  suddenly  and  left  the 
same  way.  In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  the  financial 
conditions  at  many  private  institutions  changed  from  a balanced 
budget  to  deficit  spending.  Institutions  that  overbuilt, 
overstaffed,  and  overspent  found  themselves  in  financial 
poor  health.  Cheit  (1971)  estimated  that  as  many  as  71  per- 
cent of  collegiate  institutions  were  headed  for  financial 
problems  or  experiencing  them  as  early  as  1971  (p.  139). 

Jellema  (1973)  has  named  the  year  1968  as  the  "Base 
Year,"  by  far  the  best  financial  year  for  private  college 
operating  balances.  He  further  stated: 

In  the  years  since,  costs  have  continued  to  rise: 
instruction  costs  are  higher  with  no  increase  in 
productivity;  building  costs  are  higher;  maintenance 
costs  are  higher;  security  costs  are  higher;  many 
students  and  their  parents  are  demanding  wall-to- 
wall  services;  while  inflation  has  continued  to  blur 
any  kind  of  financial  datum  line.  Corporate  giving  is 
down,  and  enrollment  growth  has  been  halted.  (p.  3) 
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Those  institutions  that  depended  heavily  upon  tuition 
income  were  hit  the  hardest  by  this  financial  strength  turn- 
about. Mayhew  (1977)  explained  the  switch  this  way: 

Private  institutions,  particularly  the  less  strong, 
discovered  that  their  steady  tuition  increases  had 
reduced  their  ability  to  compete  with  lower-tuition, 
publicly  supported  institutions.  Thus  a downward 
spiral  was  initiated,  with  lower  enrollments  gener- 
ating less  income  with  which  to  support  fixed  and 
increasing  costs.  Lower  enrollments  in  residential 
colleges  lowered  occupancy  of  newly  constructed  resi- 
dence halls  built  with  loan  funds  in  the  expectation 
that  debt  service  could  be  easily  taken  care  of  by 
constant  or  expanding  demand  for  residence  hall  faci- 
lities. When  lower-than-needed  debt  service  funds 
were  acquired,  those  obligations  had  to  be  paid  out 
of  operating  funds,  thus  intensifying  already  acute 
cash  problems.  (p.  265) 

The  financial  crunch  fell  hardest  upon  the  small  (fewer 
than  500  students),  co-educational , church-related,  private 
institutions.  Out  of  the  141  private  colleges  closing  their 
doors  in  the  1970's,  78  colleges  were  of  the  variety  described 
above  (In  Brief,  1980,  p.  8).  Jellema  (1973)  viewed  the 
effects  of  the  crunch  this  way: 

If  private  colleges  and  universities  continue 
to  run  deficits  of  the  magnitude  they  have  been  run- 
ning in  current  accounts,  many  deficits  will  soon 
equal  or  exceed  the  total  liquid  assets  of  the  insti- 
tution. (One  quarter  of  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  already  dipping  into  their  endowments.) 

The  loss  of  liquid  assets  means  the  loss  of  flexibility 
and  financial  credibility;  and  the  probability  of 
further  borrowing,  additional  debt  service,  and  more 
retrenchment  is  increased.  An  institution,  however, 
can  make  only  so  much  educational  retrenchment  with- 
out losing  its  identity  in  the  academic  world. 

(p.  xii) 

Thus,  in  just  a five-year  period,  the  financial  health 
picture  changed  from  black  to  red.  The  conditions  that  caused 
the  change  persisted:  expenditures  continued  to  rise,  inflation 
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spiraled  upward,  income  declined  and  enrollment  leveled  off 
or  declined.  The  causes  for  this  decline  in  financial  good 
health  were  many,  as  cited  by  Mayhew  (1977). 

1.  The  rising  rate  of  inflation, 

2.  Lagging  productivity, 

3.  Costly  efforts  to  improve  quality, 

4.  Larger  and  more  complex  administrative  structures, 

5.  Increased  costs  to  meet  governmental  demands, 
and 

6.  The  carry-over  cost  of  past  decisions  imprudently 
made.  (pp.  269-271) 

Similarly,  Cheit  (1971)  listed  five  cost  components 
that  contributed  significantly  to  the  change  from  good  to 
poor  financial  health  of  higher  education  institutions: 

1.  The  annual  rate  of  inflation, 

2.  Salary  and  wage  increases, 

3.  Increasing  student  aid  expenditures, 

4.  The  effects  of  campus  disturbances,  and 

5.  The  growth  in  institutional  responsibilities, 
activities,  and  aspirations.  (pp.  106-110) 

The  leadership  at  most  private  colleges  turned  first 
to  continued  enrollment  growth  to  offset  increasing  costs 
and  operational  deficits.  How  fruitful  their  efforts  might 
have  been  is  questionable  when  this  vital  income  producing 
area  was  examined. 

Enrollment 

Very  closely  related  to,  and  perhaps  in  some  manner 
responsible  for,  the  rapidly  changing  financial  position  of 
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higher  education  institutions  was  the  up  and  down  enrollment 
figures  of  the  last  two  decades.  The  "war  baby  boom"  took 
place  in  the  1960's.  Both  public  and  private  institutions 
across  the  country  expanded  facilities  to  accommodate  a seem- 
ingly endless  supply  of  college  age  students.  Many  institu- 
tions did  not  prepare  for  the  enrollment  decline  that  started 
in  the  mid-1970's.  Educational  administrators  during  the 
1960's  and  early  1970 ls  were  watching  the  figures  indicating 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  18  to  24  year  olds  as  shown 
in  Table  2.1. 


The  Actual 
Eighteen 

Table  2.1 

and  Estimated  Number  of 
to  Twenty-Four  from  1960 

Persons 
to  2015 

Year 

Number 

in  Thousands 

Actual  or 
Estimated 

1960 

16,128 

Actual 

1965 

20,293 

Actual 

1970 

24,683 

Actual 

1975 

27,575 

Estimated 

1980 

29,441 

Estimated 

1985 

27,834 

Estimated 

1990 

25,162 

Est imated 

1995 

23,641 

Est imated 

2000 

26,328 

Estimated 

2005 

29,164 

Estimated 

2010 

29,198 

Estimated 

2015 

27,848 

Estimated 

(Fishlow,  1980) 
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The  decline  in  the  number  of  college  age  students  after 
the  year  1980  is  supported  by  the  decline  in  public  school 
enrollments.  There  was  a 2.6  percent  decline  from  1970  to 
1975  in  public  school  enrollments  in  the  United  States.  Signi- 
ficant growth  was  experienced  in  only  three  states:  Alaska, 

Arizona,  and  Florida.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  country  exper- 
ienced a decline  in  student  population.  Table  2.2  shows 
an  overall  decline  and  indicates  increases  in  enrollment 
in  only  nine  states. 

If  one  looks  at  some  composite  public  school  enrollment 
figures,  he  finds  that  the  decline  in  high  school  graduates 
is  projected  to  continue,  a total  of  17  percent  from  1980  to 
1990,  a drop  of  2.5  million  students,  as  Table  2.3  shows. 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion (1980),  under  the  direction  of  Clark  Kerr,  has  described 
the  broad  picture  of  the  enrollment  decline  in  a graphic 
way. 


The  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  next  20  years,  as 
far  as  we  now  know,  is  the  prospect  of  declining  enroll- 
ments after  more  than  three  centuries  of  fairly  steady 
increase.  . . . Points  of  enrollment  acceleration  in 
history  have  been  1870  with  the  increase  of  growth 
after  the  Civil  War  and  following  the  introduction 
of  the  land-grant  college  movement;  1945  with  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights;  and  1960  with  the  "tidal  wave" 
of  students  following  the  high  birthrates  after  World 
War  II.  Now  there  is  a deceleration  point,  with 
the  abrupt  and  substantial  demographic  decline  in 
the  numbers  of  young  persons.  Two  points  of  change, 
with  movements  in  opposite  directions,  will  have 
occurred  within  one  20-year  period.  This  has  never 
happened  before  in  American  history.  (p.  32) 

The  Carnegie  Council  continued  in  the  publication.  Three 
Thousand  Futures  (1980),  with  a characterization  of  the  pos- 
ture of  higher  education  as  it  enters  the  1980's. 
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Table  2.2 

Number  of  Public  School  Pupils  by  State 


State 


Alabama  

Alaska  ...... 

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  .... 

Colorado  

Connecticut  .... 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  . . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  .... 

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  . . . 

New  Jersey  . . . . , 

New  Mexico  . . . . , 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . , 
North  Dakota  . . . , 


Number  of  Students 
in  thousands 
1970  1975* 


805 

80 

440 

463 

4633 

550 

662 

133 

146 
1428 

1099 

181 

182 

2357 

1232 

660 

512 

717 

842 

245 

916 

1168 

2181 

921 

534 

1040 

177 

329 

128 

159 

1482 

281 

3477 

1192 

147 


757 

86 

483 

451 

4394 

563 

655 

129 

130 
1544 

563 

655 

129 

.130 

1544 

1072 

175 

186 

2278 

1177 

616 

446 

695 

833 

248 

887 

1200 

2121 

884 

509 

994 

171 

316 

136 

171 


I Change 
in  Students 
1970-1975 

- 6.0 
+ 7.5 
+ 9.8 
- 2.6 

- 5.2 

+ 2.4 

- 1.1 

- 3.0 
-11.0 
+ 8.1 

+ 2.4 

- 1.1 

- 3.0 
-11.0 
+ 8.1 

- 2.5 

- 3.3 
+ 2.2 

- 3.4 

- 4.5 

- 6.7 
-12.9 

- 3.1 

- 1.1 
+ 1.2 

- 3.2 
+ 2.7 

- 2.8 

- 4.0 

- 4.7 

- 4.4 

- 3.4 

- 4.0 
+ 6.3 
+ 7.5 
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Table  2.2  (continued) 


Number 

of  Students 

! Change 

in 

thousands 

in  Students 

State 

1970 

1975* 

1970-1975 

Ohio 

2426 

2314 

- 4.6 

Oklahoma 

627 

591 

- 5.7 

Oregon 

480 

473 

- 1.5 

Pennsylvania 

2358 

2261 

- 4.1 

Rhode  Island 

188 

177 

- 5.9 

South  Carolina 

638 

622 

- 2.5 

South  Dakota 

166 

153 

- 7.8 

Tennessee 

900 

865 

- 3.9 

Texas 

2840 

2762 

- 2.7 

Utah 

304 

304 

0.0 

Vermont 

103 

104 

+ 0.1 

Virginia 

1079 

1084 

+ 0.5 

Washington 

818 

779 

- 4.8 

West  Virginia 

400 

401 

- 0.0 

Wisconsin 

994 

968 

- 2.6 

Wyoming 

87 

85 

- 2.3 

Total  United  States 

45903 

44700 

- 2.6 

♦Estimated 


(Odden  Sc  Vincent,  1978) 
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Table  2.3 

Projected  Enrollments  in  Grades  K-12  in  the 
United  States  for  Selected  Years, 

1980,  1985,  1990 


Enrollment  in  Year  (in  thousands) 


Grade 

1980 

1985 

1990 

K 

2,431 

2,950 

3,172 

1 

3,179 

3,783 

4,200 

2 

3,194 

3,579 

4,095 

3 

3,416 

3,463 

4,074 

4 

3,546 

3,250 

3,902 

5 

3,611 

3,226 

3,879 

6 

3,485 

3,124 

3,677 

7 

3,447 

3,181 

3,519 

8 

3,487 

3,330 

3,353 

Total,  K-8 

29,796 

29,885 

33,871 

9 

3,552 

3,480 

3,191 

10 

3,657 

3,409 

3,050 

11 

3,501 

3,083 

2,765 

12 

3,619 

3,108 

2,870 

Total,  9-12 

14,329 

13,080 

11,876 

(Abramowitz  & Rosenfeld,  1978) 
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Increasing  concentration  of  students  in  public  insti- 
tutions 

More  and  more  regulation  by  governmental  agencies 
of  both  public  and  private  institutions 
More  and  more  dependence  on  public  sources  of  finan- 
cial support 

Heavy  concentration  of  students  on  large  campuses 
of  traditional  form 

Substantial  public  confidence  in  higher  education 
on  a comparative  basis 

Slowing  and  uncertain  rates  of  enrollment  growth 
An  aging  faculty 

More  and  more  defensive  reactions  internally 
A new  generation  of  students 

More  and  more  pressure  to  serve  the  student  market. 

(p.  31) 

Also,  very  closely  related  to  this  study,  are  the  projec-. 
tions  of  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  (1980). 
Its  compilation  indicates  that  enrollments  in  the  private, 
four-year  colleges  will  drop  from  2,328,000  in  1981  to 
2,137,000  in  1988,  a decline  of  191,000  students.  If  this 
happens,  it  could  result  in  the  loss  of  53,000  faculty  posi- 
tions in  the  same  period  of  time.  The  agency  further  projects 
that  the  1980 ls  may  see  as  many  as  200  private,  four-year 
colleges  close  their  doors  (p.  27). 

On  the  basis  of  interviews  at  over  50,000  households, 
the  Census  Bureau  estimates  a greater  decline  in  college 
enrollments  than  anticipated,  with  particularly  sharp  decreases 
in  the  enrollments  of  minority  students  (Washington  News, 

1978,  p.  4). 

Mayhew  (1979)  pinpointed  the  cause  of  declining  enroll- 
ments to  the  birthrate  of  the  country. 

Live  births  peaked  in  1959  at  4.3  million  per 
year  and  then  declined  steadily  to  3.5  million,  indi- 
cating that  if  births  stabilized  at  that  point  it 
would  eventually  mean  a reduction  in  school  enrollments 
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of  perhaps  20  percent.  Live  births  have  indeed  stayed 
down  and  dropped  further  in  1973  to  3.2  million. 

. . . If  live  births  stay  relatively  at  around  3.5 

million  per  year  as  they  have  for  the  past  five  years, 
or  decline  further  as  current  estimates  say  they 
may,  the  loss  of  clientele  from  the  schools  will 
indeed  approximate  20  percent  by  the  mid-1980's. 

(p.  118) 

Abramowitz  and  Rosenfeld  (1978)  described  the  problem 

very  succinctly  and  placed  the  blame  on  the  education  leaders 

The  problem  in  education  is  not  too  many — it  is  too 
few.  School  closings  rather  than  school  shortages, 
are  making  the  headlines.  Many  of  the  classrooms 
quickly  erected  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  . . . 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's  now  sit  empty.  There 
are  few  antecedents  for  these  problems  of  the  1970 's 
and  therefore  educational  administrators  and  policy 
makers  in  general  have  been  caught  unprepared.  (p.  1) 

The  enrollment  decline  for  the  public  schools  and  higher 
education  is  now  taking  place.  Its  continuance  will  force 
many  institutions  to  economize  and  make  cuts.  Escape  from 
this  circumstance  is  possible  only  with  increased  funds  and 
perhaps  the  limits  here  have  already  been  reached. 


The  Budget 

As  all  Americans  know,  balancing  the  budget  at  any  level 
home,  institution,  state  or  federal — is  a difficult  task. 

In  higher  education,  during  the  rich  and  lean  years,  growth 
was  the  magic  method  to  match  income  with  outgo.  Even  today 
many  college  administrators  depend  upon  growth  in  student 
population,  government  support,  church  support  or  gift  income 
to  balance  the  budget.  Revenue  from  these  sources  all  play 
a role  in  the  budgetary  operation  of  any  institution,  but 
student  tuition  and  fees  are  most  important.  Schmidt  (1975) 
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has  indicated  that  two-thirds  of  all  four-year,  private  col- 
leges derive  70  percent  of  their  unrestricted  and  general 
revenues  from  tuition  and  fees.  He  goes  on  to  state  that 
43  percent  of  such  colleges  get  substantially  more  than  70 
percent  of  their  unrestricted  and  general  revenues  from  the 
same  source  (p.  19).  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  private 
college  presidents  are  ever  watchful  as  the  enrollment  figures 
are  estimated  from  year-to-year  campus-by-rcampus . Tuition 
and  fees  are  the  major  source  of  income!  Growth  in  this 
area  is  not  very  possible.  Jellema  (1973)  put  it  this  way, 
"Prescribing  growth  as  a remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  private 
institution  today  is  similar  to  prescribing  youth  as  a cure 
for  the  debilities  of  old  age”  (p.  162). 

Growth  in  governmental  support  is  not  likely  to  come 
about  in  the  1980's  as  most  governmental  units  are  struggling 
with  the  same  ills  that  higher  education  is  wrestling  with. 
Proposition  13  in  California  has  set  the  tone  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation  with  respect  to  tax  dollars.  Managing  with 
less  out  of  the  public  pocket  is  no  doubt  the  way  of  the 
future  for  the  private  sector  of  higher  education. 

Private  institutions  did  benefit  from  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963,  reaching  a financial  income 
peak  of  703  million  dollars  in  1969,  but  dropping  off  to 
587  million  one  year  later  in  1970,  a decrease  of  16.5  percent 
(Jellema,  1973,  p.  146).  Governmental  aid  to  most  private 
colleges  today  is  tied  with  student  enrollment.  Grants  to 
support  student  attendance  at  private  institutions  come  only 
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to  the  institution  if  the  student  matriculates.  Most  govern- 
mental financial  aid  programs  are  now  based  upon  student 
enrollment.  Financial  aid  programs  are  not  likely  to  grow 
in  the  future,  but  to  become  even  more  restricted.  Mood 
(1973)  states,  "We  may  see  higher  education  budgets  cut  triply 
once  by  decreasing  income  ...  as  a consequence  of  declining 
enrollments,  once  by  reduced  popular  support  . . . and  once 
by  decreased  tax  support  which  is  . . . tied  to  enrollment" 

(p.  20). 

Gift  income,  in  general,  has  been  increasing  on  a yearly 
basis;  however,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  per-student 
support  amount  is  down.  The  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education  (1979)  reported  that  voluntary  support  to  education 
in  the  academic  year  1977-78  was  up  13.9  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  But,  in  terms  of  1967  purchasing  power,  the 
per-student  support  amount  had  decreased  from  $254  in  1967, 
to  $182  in  1971,  to  $143  in  1978  (p.  3).  Even  though  the 
actual  dollar  amount  of  gift  income  increases,  the  percentage 
of  the  educational  costs  this  income  pays  per-student  is 
decreasing.  The  private  sector  of  higher  education  receives 
three-fourths  of  all  voluntary  support  to  education. 

Denominational  church  support  is  included  in  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  report  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  income  for  financial  aid  to  education.  The  picture  that 
is  being  painted  herein  is  very  clear:  growth,  in  terms 

of  enrollment,  governmental,  and  private  support,  is  not 
a viable  solution  to  the  financial  problems  facing  the  small, 
private,  four-year  institutions  of  higher  education. 
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Survival  Strategies 

Given  the  circumstances  of  declining  enrollment,  reduced 
governmental  aid,  and  the  erosion  of  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  what  are  the  survival  strategies  employed  by 
the  private  sector  of  higher  education?  Two  avenues  seem 
most  logical — increase  revenues  and  reduce  costs.  In  addi- 
tion to  increased  and  more  sophisticated  recruitment  activities, 
the  private  college  has  developed  programs  to  attract  the 
part-time  student.  Weekend  colleges,  work— study  programs, 
degree  completion  programs,  continuing  education  programs, 
independent  study  programs,  consortia  programs  are  examples 
of  the  outreach  attempts  to  attract  students.  This  non- 
traditional  movement,  as  Mayhew  (1977)  points  out,  seems 
to  have  reached  its  zenith  and  is  beginning  to  slow  down 
(p.  307).  This  movement  has  been  the  most  significant  attempt 
to  increase  revenues,  apart  from  increasing  tuition  and  fees. 

Tuition  and  fee  increases  during  the  1970's  did  take 
place  at  a steady  rate.  The  Fact-File  (1979)  study  listed 
the  annual  tuition  and  fees  during  the  decade  at  private, 
four-year  institutions  as  follows: 


Table  2.4 

Average  Tuition  and  Fees- — 
Private,  Four-year  Institutions 


1971- 1972 

1972- 1973 

1973- 1974 

1974- 1975 

1975- 1976 

1976- 1977 

1977- 1978 

1978- 1979 

1979- 1980 


$1,652 

1,725 

1,942 

2,080 

2,240 

2,349 

2,476 

2,647 

2,923 
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The  total  amount  of  increase  over  this  nine-year  period  is 
$1271  or  an  average  of  $141  per  year  (p.  7). 

While  non-traditional  outreach  programs  and  tuition 
increases  have  produced  additional  revenues  for  private  insti- 
tutions, many  colleges  also  have  instituted  some  cost  reduc- 
tion methods.  The  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  (1977) 
listed  the  following  attempts  at  cost  reduction: 

— cut  support  for  professional  travel 
— introduced  controls  for  use  of  the  computer 
— reduced  library  budgets 

— deferred  increases  in  operation  and  maintenance  budgets 
— eliminated  air-conditioning  (except  computer  centers) 

— cut  down  on  heat 

— reduced  expenditures  on  office  services  and  supplies 
— cut  student  services 
— engaged  in  staff  planning 

— utilized  part-time  and  temporary  appointments 
— encouraged  early  retirement 

— attempted  to  retire  obsolete  faculty  members 

--tightened  up  on  the  bestowal  of  tenure,  and 

— introduced  new  procedures  for  budget  review  and  control 
(p.  27). 

Another  method  of  cost  reduction  and  without  doubt  the 
most  drastic  and  painful  is  retrenchment.  More  often  than 
may  seem  reasonable,  the  faculty  is  hit  hardest  by  these 
cutbacks.  Much  of  this  reduction-in-force  took  place  in 
the  early  1970's.  A survey  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
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headlines  during  the  period  from  January,  1972,  through  August, 
1974,  produced  the  following: 

200  Faculty  Positions  To  Be  Dropped  by  NYU 
Faculty  Salaries  Cut,  Shaw  College 
Ashland  College  Drops  43  Teachers 
University  of  Utah  To  Lay-off  200  Employees 
American  University,  Boston  University  To  Cut  Staffs 
Bloomfield  College  Ends  Tenure  Dismisses  13 
Southern  Illinois  Fires  104 

Faculty  Firings  Soar  as  Slump  Hits  Enrollment 
Indiana  State  University  Cuts  73  Faculty  Positions 
St.  Edwards  University  Drops  20  of  52  Faculty 
Antioch  College  Drops  33  Faculty 
Voorhees  College  Dismisses  Five  Faculty. 

Many  other  institutions  have  either  fired  or  squeezed 
out  faculty  and  staff  members  during  this  period  of  decline. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  other  income-producing 
or  cost  reduction  techniques  that  are  headlined  in  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Higher  Education  from  January,  1972,  through  April, 

1980. 

More  Colleges  Offering  Student  Ways  To  Earn  Bacca- 
laureate Degree  in  3 Years 

Manhattan  College  Places  $50,000,  Four  Page,  Four 
Color  Insert  in  New  York  Times 

College  Dismisses  Faculty:  Students  Go  To  Nearby 

Schools 

Union  College  Imposes  Quotas  on  Tenure 

Control  of  Costs  Saving  Many  Colleges 

Colleges  Should  Increase  Tuition,  Improve  Management 
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Colleges  Search  For  Way  To  Absorb  Skyrocketing  Costs 

Students  Mount  Effort  To  Keep  Belknap  Open 

6 Colleges  To  Enroll  High  School  Juniors 

Private  Colleges  Try  Merit  Awards  To  Woo  Students 

Quest  For  Students  Leads  Many  Colleges  To  Adopt  Sales 
Techniques  Once  Shunned  on  Campus 

College  Food  Services  Cut  To  Make  Ends  Meet 
College  Uses  Crankcase  Oil  To  Cut  Heating  Costs 
Saint  Louis  University  To  Drop  4 Doctoral  Programs 
Wesleyan  Plans  Increase  in  Student -Faculty  Ratio 
Colorado  Eyes  Vouchers  To  Finance  Higher  Education 
Cooking  Oil  Reused  in  Buses  at  Ohio  State  University. 

This  listing  could  continue  indefinitely  if  a search 
of  the  campuses  across  the  country  was  made  for  similar  stra- 
tegies to  meet  or  control  costs.  The  apparent  absence  of 
administrative  reductions  causes  the  speculation  of  whether 
or  not  some  staff  reductions  have  taken  place.  If  so,  the 
literature  does  not  reveal  a major  movement  in  this  regard. 
Abramowitz  and  Rosenfeld  (1978)  suggest  that  the  most  frequent 
methods  of  handling  administrative  staff  reductions  have 
been  early  retirement,  nonreplacement  and  part-time  staff 
termination.  Administrators  are  visible  to  the  campus  com- 
munity and  to  the  local  community,  providing  stationary  targets 
for  the  wrath  of  the  various  publics  (p.  349).  Some  retrench- 
ment in  the  administrative  structure  must  be  considered  as 
a cost-saving  method  in  this  period  of  economic  necessity. 
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Administrative  Structure 

As  the  size  of  the  student  enrollment  increases,  there 
is  also  a justifiable  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
administrative  structure.  However,  there  is  a danger  in 
uncontrolled  growth  as  more  administrators  are  employed  in 
that  Parkinson's  Law'1'  may  set  in.  As  compartment alization 
increases,  a type  of  paralysis  sets  in,  the  ability  to  cooper- 
ate is  difficult,  and  the  desire  to  cooperate  fades.  Ostrom 
(1973)  endorses  the  concept  of  concentrating  the  power  by 
his  statement,  "The  more  power  is  divided,  the  more  irresponsi- 
ble it  becomes"  (p.  14).  To  guard  against  this  undesirable 
situation,  Sharp  (1963)  offers  the  following  guides  for  estab- 
lishing an  administrative  structure: 

1.  Keep  it  simple 

2.  Use  as  few  people  as  possible 

3.  Emphasize  individual  work  over  committee  activity 

4.  Stress  maximum  cooperation 

5.  Operate  informally  within  a formal  organizational 
structure 

6.  Combine  like  skills  and  functions 

7.  Concentrate  administrative  content  in  one  place, 
as  far  as  possible.  (p.  16) 

The  last  point  is  significant  as  faculty  should  be  freed 
to  teach,  fund  raisers  freed  to  raise  money,  and  student 
counselors  freed  to  counsel.  The  administrative  content  of 


Parkinson's  Law.  "An  administrative  staff  increases 
from  year  to  year  irrespective  of  the  work,  if  any,  it  has  to 
do"  (Parkinson,  1980,  p.  104). 
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many  of  the  various  offices  is  record  keeping  in  nature  and 
similar  enough  to  be  combined. 

The  president  of  any  institution  of  higher  education 
is  usually  held  responsible  for  the  size  and  performance 
of  the  administrative  staff.  There  are  numerous  suggestions 
and  recommendations  made  available  to  the  chief  executive 
from  many  different  sources  as  to  how  to  put  together  an 
administrative  staff.  Kinder  (1934)  has  offered  some  guiding 
principles  of  administration  that  seem  to  apply  best  at  this 
point.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  president  as  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  institution  should  have  final  authority 
and  responsibility,  subject  to  review  of  the 
board  of  control,  for  all  phases  of  administration 
in  the  institution. 

2.  Administration  exists  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  institution  to  carry  out  more  effectively 

its  aims  and  policies  than  as  an  end  in  itself. 

3.  The  administrative  staff  should  be  no  larger 
than  is  necessary  to  handle  efficiently  the  af- 
fairs of  the  institution. 

4.  All  administrative  officers  should  be  responsible 
to  the  president  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

5.  Administrative  officers  should  be  given  authority 
commensurate  with  their  responsibilities.  (pp.  84- 
105) 

Without  question,  the  administrative  structure  should 
be  based  upon  the  purpose  and  mission  of  the  institution. 

The  number  of  administrators  required  is  determined  by  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  carrying  out  the  institutional  mission. 

In  the  current  era  of  educational  administration,  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  optimum  number  of  staff  members,  with  a clear  defi- 
nition of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  for  each  administrator 
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regardless  of  the  various  functions  included.  Most  adminis- 
trators consider  administration  of  an  institution  as  a process 
of  related  events,  not  discrete  episodes  or  dramas.  The 
role  of  the  chief  executive  is  one  of  coordinating  the  efforts 
and  abilities  of  the  administrative  staff  members  in  an  effec- 
tive mode.  Walker  (1972)  includes  decision  making  and 
problem  solving  in  the  process  of  administration  by  stating: 

Most  effective  administrators  . . . think  of  themselves 
not  as  responsible  for  making  every  decision  but 
as  presiding  over  the  process.  . . . [P]ragmatic 
requirements  of  the  president's  position  call  for 
him  or  her  to  be  something  broader  than  a decision 
maker — a problem  solver.  Problem  solving  consists 
of  not  only  being  "a  part  of  outcomes"  or  even  of 
being  "a  super  power  among  lesser,  but  considerable 
powers."  It  consists  of  interpreting,  pulling  people 
in  from  the  periphery  and  operating  in  the  interstices 
of  bargaining,  compromising,  and  decision  making  to 
see  that  things  somehow  work.  (p.  125) 


The  Planning  Process 

The  old  saying,  "I'm  too  busy  to  plan,"  is  the  sure 
road  to  failure  as  today's  administrators  face  the  realities 
of  less  operating  funds  resulting  from  declining  enrollments 
and  increasing  costs.  "If  educational  organizations  are 
to  meet  these  problems,  then  planning  becomes  a necessity 
and  planning  competency  becomes  mandatory"  (Banghart  & Trull, 
1973,  p.  5).  The  planning  process  at  any  institution  of 
higher  learning  becomes  a paramount  consideration  for  the 
private  college  president,  whether  or  not  the  economic  crunch 
has  occurred.  The  process  involves  time  and  people  through- 
out the  institution. 
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Among  the  specific  tasks  involved  in  planning  are 
assessing  educational  needs,  establishing  educational 
goals,  identifying  resources  and  restraints,  gener- 
ating and  evaluating  alternative  choices,  making 
and  implementing  decisions,  and  monitoring  and  revis- 
ing processes.  Thus,  the  entire  process  involves 
literally  hundreds  and  possibly  thousands  of  persons. 
(Kimbrough  & Nunnery,  1976,  p.  192) 

Inherent  in  planning  is  change  and  planned  change  is 
preferable  over  unplanned  change.  Bennis  (1966)  identified 
three  elements  of  change:  1)  goal  setting,  mutual  or  one- 

sided, 2)  power  ratio,  equal  or  one-sided,  and  3)  deliberate- 
ness, mutual  or  one-sided  (pp.  83-84).  Planned  changed, 
however,  demands  mutual  goal  setting,  mutual  power  ratio, 
and  mutual  deliberateness.  To  accommodate  planned  change, 
numerous  concepts  have  been  developed  in  recent  years,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  accountability  emphasis  placed  upon 
educational  institutions.  To  mention  a few,  there  are  the 
Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System  (PPBS),  Educational 
Resources  Management  System  (ERMS),  Management  by  Objective 
(MBO ) , and  the  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique  (PERT) 
These  concepts  went  beyond  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
organization  and  emphasized  long  range  planning.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  any  type  of  planning  is  dependent  upon  a clear 
assessment  of  present  conditions,  an  insight  into  future 
trends,  in  light  of  desired  goals.  According  to  Lahti  (1975) 
planning  is  not  necessarily  a process  of  futures  forecasting. 

Long  range  planning  is  not  foretelling  the  future; 
it  is  not  future  decision  making  nor  an  elimination 
of  risks.  Long  range  planning  does  not  decide  what 
will  be  done  tomorrow,  but  makes  decisions  now  that 
bring  results  in  the  future.  It  initiates  action  now 
in  order  to  cope  adequately  with  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future.  (pp.  49-50) 
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There  have  been  many  strategies  suggested  in  dealing  with 
staff  productivity  as  an  alternative  to  retrenchment. 
Giacquinta  (1973)  suggests  two  methods  that  must  be  consid- 
ered since  both  cuts  and  reassignments  are  regarded  as  neces- 
sary in  the  study.  The  two  methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  Discarding  members  who  exhibit  outmoded  patterns 
of  behavior  and  attitudes  and  replacing  them 
with  new  members  who  behave  and  think  in  ways 
specified  by  the  proposed  change. 

2.  Retaining  the  original  members  and  altering  their 
behavior  and  attitudes  in  accord  with  the  proposed 
change.  (pp.  180-181) 

Dismissing  and  retaining  are  basic  to  the  cost  reduction 
problem  in  this  study.  As  staff  members  are  retained,  their 
roles  will  be  expanded,  requiring  increased  productivity 
from  each  individual.  It  has  been  suggested  that  increased 
productivity  adds  another  resource  category  into  the  resource 
model  for  the  operational  funds  of  independent  colleges. 
Generally,  the  income  sources  for  the  private  sector  of  higher 
education  have  been  identified  as  tuition  and  fees,  govern- 
mental support,  church  support,  generated  income,  and  gift 
and  endowment  income.  Figure  2.1  illustrates  the  model  de- 
veloped by  the  researcher  to  show  the  stretching  of  these 
funds  when  the  increased  productivity  is  inserted. 

The  increased  productivity  of  the  administrators  who 
are  assigned  additional  tasks  will  be  necessary  as  retrench- 
ment takes  place  in  any  institution  as  a response  to  decreased 
funding.  Lahti  (1973)  has  indicated  15  components  of  this 
expanded  productivity  that  includes  planning,  staffing,  coor- 
dinating and  management  systems.  His  listing  is  as  follows: 
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Figure  2.1 

Stretching  Operational  Funds  Through  Increased  Productivity 


1.  More  effective  planning,  utilizing  planning  as 
a process,  not  an  act. 

2.  Professional  development  programs  for  administra- 
tors, faculty  and  staff. 

3.  Increased  workload. 

4.  Increased  class  size. 

5.  Increased  use  of  technology,  e.g.  television, 
audiotutorial,  computer-assisted  instruction, 
programmed  instruction. 

6.  Increased  sharing  of  facilities  and  equipment, 
e.g.  TV,  data  processing,  learning  resources 
centers . 

7.  Independent  study  and  testing  (CLEP,  nontraditional 
instruction ) . 

8.  Large  group  instruction  with  discussion  sessions. 

9.  Interinstitutional  staffing., 

10.  Utilization  of  community  resources  as  consultants, 
specialists  and  so  forth. 
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11.  Performance  auditing  (internal  and/or  external). 

12.  Differentiated  staffing  (increased  use  of  para- 
professionals,  part-time  lecturers). 

13.  Team  teaching  (professionals). 

14.  Greater  utilization  of  interns. 

15.  Utilization  of  effective  management  and  instruc- 
tional systems,  e.g.  MBO,  PPBS . (p.  37) 


Decision  Making 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  decision  making 

and  administration  is  fundamentally  the  same  process. 

Griffiths,  Simon,  Kimbrough  and  Nunnery  are  all  stating  the 

same  concept  in  the  following: 

Decision  making  is  becoming  generally  recognized 
as  the  heart  of  organization  and  the  process  of  admin- 
istration. (Griffiths,  1959,  p.  75) 

A general  theory  of  administration  must  include  prin- 
ciples of  organization  that  will  insure  correct 
decision  making.  . . . (Simon,  1950,  p.  1) 

. . . [M]any  theorists  accept  the  idea  that  adminis- 
tration and  decision  making  are  almost  the  same, 
or  at  least  that  decision  making  is  the  most  criti- 
cal aspect  of  administration.  (Kimbrough  & Nunnery, 

1976,  p.  117) 

Also,  the  general  agreement  continues  in  that  most  admin- 
istrators see  decision  making  as  a continuous,  dynamic  process 
that  takes  place  throughout  the  institution.  This  concept 
is  further  described  by  Kast  and  Rosenzweig  (1970). 

Decision  making  . . . is  a fundamental  process  which 
relates  to  man's  basic  unit  of  behavior.  Behavior 
is  goal-oriented  and  human  beings  move  toward  goals 
by  making  choices  (decisions)  from  among  alternative 
courses  of  action.  All  behavior  results  from  a se- 
quence of  decision  making  steps  which  culminate  in 
choice.  (p.  358) 
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The  decision  making  process  follows  some  distinct  steps 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  consistency  of  these  steps  causes 
Simon  (1950)  to  believe  that  "two  persons,  given  the  same 
possible  alternatives,  the  same  values,  the  same  knowledge, 
can  rationally  reach  only  the  same  decision"  (p.  241).  While 
this  situation  may  impose  limitations  upon  decision  makers, 
it  is  conceivable  that  two  persons,  given  the  same  variables, 
would  arrive  at  the  same  decision  on  a given  problem.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  follow  that  the  six  steps  in 
the  decision  making  process  offered  by  Griffiths  (1959)  would 
be  a logical  sequence  toward  a similar  decision  on  a like 
problem.  The  steps  are  as  follows: 

1.  Recognize,  define  and  limit  the  problem. 

2.  Analyze  and  evaluate  the  problem. 

3.  Establish  criteria  or  standards  by  which  solution 
will  be  evaluated  or  judged  as  acceptable  and 
adequate  to  the  need. 

4.  Collect  data. 

5.  Formulate  and  select  the  preferred  solution. 

6.  Put  into  effect  the  preferred  solution.  (pp.  94- 
113) 

Three  basic  principles  involved  in  this  six-step  decision 
making  process  are  also  consistent  throughout  the  literature. 
The  first  principle  is  that  decision  making  is  continuous — 
the  process  never  ends;  the  second  is  that  several  alterna- 
tives must  be  examined  for  each  decision;  and  the  third  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  entire  process  is  time  consuming. 

The  decision  to  be  made  by  the  administrator  has  alterna- 
tives with  several  consequences.  It  is  not  quite  clear  just 
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how  an  individual  arrives  at  the  solution  among  many;  however, 
it  should  be  obvious  that  choices  have  been  made  in  each 
preceding  step  and  put  into  practice.  Most  of  the  decisions 
in  this  study  were  made  by  the  presidents,  as  the  decisions 
dealt  with  the  interrelations  of  budgeting  and  staffing. 

Literature/Study  Relationship 

The  literature  reveals  that  many  private  college  leaders 
are  willing  to  try  just  about  any  method  to  reduce  costs 
and  to  stretch  operational  monies.  It  is  evident  that  self- 
help  is  the  first  and  most  effective  method  of  survival  and 
vitality.  While  the  determination  to  exist  and  operate  has 
persisted  in  the  management  of  many  private  institutions, 
it  may  not  be  enough  in  the  years  ahead.  For  the  time  at 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that 

1.  The  current  economic  position  of  the  private 
sector  is  roughly  stabilized. 

2.  The  situations  of  individual  institutions  vary 
enormously . 

3.  Some  vulnerable  institutions  will  lose  enrollment 
or  disappear  unless  they  undertake  substantial 
changes  in  mission  or  are  absorbed  into  the  pub- 
lic sector. 

4.  The  outlook  for  the  next  decade  or  two  is  one 
of  increasing  pressure  on  resources.  (Carnegie 
Council  on  Policy  Studies,  1977,  p.  31) 

The  vitality  of  the  private  sector  of  higher  education 
during  the  periods  of  economic  decline  and  decreasing  enroll- 
ments has  amazed  the  public  sector  for  many  decades.  The 
demise  or  absorption  of  the  private  colleges  has  been  predicted 
many  times  at  the  first  indication  of  an  economic  slowdown. 
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Still,  the  private  sector  continues  to  survive.  Its  struggle, 
past  and  present,  is  aptly  described  by  Schmidt  (1977): 

The  interminable  controversies  over  end  and  means 
of  education,  the  keen  competition  for  public  support, 
the  chronic  financial  crisis,  the  flourishing  alumni 
association,  the  occasional  brushes  with  public  opinion 
and  vested  interests,  the  confident  announcements 
of  novel  experiments,  contrasting  with  object  breast- 
beating and  gloomy  predictions  of  failure  and  decay — 
all  of  these  are  symptoms  of  an  institution  that 
is  alive.  The  twentieth  century  college  has  not 
gone  to  sleep  like  its  mid-nineteenth  century  prede- 
cessor. It  is  willing  to  change  when  necessary, 
though  not  alxays  agreed  on  the  direction.  It  has 
solid  achievements  to  record,  as  well  as  failure. 

But  it  is  not  complacent.  (p.  .228) 

So  with  the  stage  set  for  wrestling  with  rising  costs 
and  declining  enrollments,  the  private  college  president 
is  faced  with  considering  another  method  of  reducing  costs; 
that  is,  making  cuts  in  administrative  personnel  without 
reducing  the  necessary  services  to  students. 

In  order  for  the  college  presidents  to  reduce  costs 
by  cutting  staff  members,  the  administrative  structure  must 
be  studied  to  determine  just  where  the  cuts  might  be  made 
and  how  responsibilities  could  be  consolidated.  For  this 
study,  the  researcher  collected  data  and  developed  a consen- 
sus administrative  MODEL  to  use  as  a base  for  the  retrench- 
ment process, 

Basic  guidelines  and/or  principles  have  been  applied 
to  administrative  structures  by  a number  of  writers.  This 
chapter  has  reviewed  many  of  these  and  has  determined  how 
they  may  be  applied  to  the  institutions  included  in  this 
study.  The  next  chapter  describes  how  the  consensus  adminis- 


trative MODEL  was  constructed. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  CONSENSUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  MODEL 


Introduction 


Since  much  of  this  study  was  centered  around  the  con- 
sensus administrative  MODEL,  some  of  the  descriptions  and 
functions  of  models  are  included  at  this  point.  The  construc- 
tion of  a model  is  a common  technique  for  studying  the  char- 
acteristic or  behavioral  aspects  of  objects  or  systems  under 
varying  conditions.  Johnson,  East  k Rosenzweig  (1967)  state 
the  function  of  a model  this  way: 

The  model  itself  is  usually  a representation  of 
objects,  events,  processes,  or  systems  and  is  used 
for  prediction  and  control.  Models  may  be  descrip- 
tive or  explanatory.  Manipulation  of  the  model 
is  used  to  test  the  impact  of  changes  on  one  or 
more  components  of  the  model  on  the  entity  as  a 
whole.  (p.  286) 

The  construction  of  a model  extends  the  researcher's 

judgment  in  handling  complex  systems.  Tests  can  be  carried 

out  without  disturbing  the  subject  of  the  model. 

In  a sense,  the  use  of  a model  frees  the  intuition 
and  permits  it  to  concentrate  on  those  problems 
to  which  it  is  particularly  suited.  It  permits 
the  creative  manager  to  test  vigorously  the  impli- 
cations of  new  plans,  new  schemes,  and  new  ideas. 

(Lindsey,  1958,  p.  6) 

Ballou  (1970)  offers  the  proposition  that  a model  is 
designed  to  function  as  a guide  to  elements  of  research, 
planning  and  reporting.  It  provides  a sense  of  direction 
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by  preparing  a frame  of  reference  and  by  pointing  out  the 
steps  ahead  (p.  1-2). 

In  his  definition  of  a model.  Comfort  (1971)  indicates 
that  a model  is  a graphic  representation  of  the  kinds  and 
sequences  of  processes  involved  that  will  facilitate  a par- 
ticular objective  (p.  4).  Models  can  be  classified  into 
three  types:  iconic,  analogue,  and  symbolic.  An  iconic 

model  pictorially  represents  certain  aspects  of  a system. 

An  analogue  model  employs  one  set  of  properties  to  represent 
some  other  set  of  properties,  and  a symbolic  model  uses 
symbols  to  designate  properties  of  the  system  under  study 
(Churchman,  1957,  p.  158). 

Random  House  (1979)  defines  a model  as  1.  a standard 
or  example  for  imitation  or  comparison,  and  2.  a representa- 
tion, generally  in  miniature,  to  show  the  structure  or  serve 
as  a copy  of  something  (p.  857). 

The  consensus  administrative  MODEL  constructed  for 
use  in  this  study  will  stand  the  tests  for  definition  and 
could  be  used  for  imitation  or  comparison. 

Collection  of  the  Data 

A description  follows  of  the  procedures  used  in  the 
development  of  the  consensus  administrative  MODEL  used  in 
this  study.  It  was  determined  by  the  researcher  that  a 
random  sampling  of  the  independent  colleges,  based  on  the 
following  characteristics,  would  provide  sufficient  data 
to  construct  the  MODEL. 
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The  sampling  would  come  from  privately  controlled  or 
church  affiliated  independent  institutions,  with  enrollments 
of  fewer  than  2100  students,  located  in  all  regions  of  the 
mainland  United  States.  A total  of  125  institutions  were 
selected  from  26  states  belonging  to  a state  or  regional 
fund  raising  consortium  as  listed  in  the  directory  of  the 
Independent  College  Funds  of  America,  Inc.  (1979).  All 
of  the  institutions  were  four-year,  baccalaureate  degree 
conferring  colleges  or  universities. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  125  small 
independent  colleges  inviting  them  to  participate  in  this 
study.  They  were  asked  to  provide  organizational  charts 
of  their  administrative  structures.  In  response  to  this 
request,  33  organizational  charts  were  sent  in  by  the  presi- 
dents. Using  30  of  the  most  complete  charts  from  the  33 
that  were  submitted,  the  researcher  made  a tabulation  by 
administrative  position.  A common  designation  for  similar 
position  was  assigned  for  tabulation  purposes.  This  process 
was  not  difficult,  as  most  organizational  charts  contained 
a somewhat  standard  structure. 

Of  the  30  organizational  charts  returned  by  the  college 
presidents,  15  were  from  institutions  with  enrollments  of 
less  than  1000  students.  These  charts  were  tabulated  as 
a group,  resulting  in  several  characteristics  being  identi- 
fied. The  staff  sizes,  exclusive  of  the  president,  ranged 
from  12  to  26  members,  with  the  average  size  computed  to 
be  19.6  positions.  The  administrative  cabinets  had  three 


to  six  members,  with  an  average  of  4.4  positions.  A com- 
bined tabulation  of  this  group  is  shown  in  Table  3.1. 

The  tabulation  of  the  15  organizational  charts  from 
the  institutions  with  enrollments  of  1000  to  2069  students 
produced  the  following  characteristics.  The  staff  sizes, 
exclusive  of  the  president,  ranged  from  22  to  30  members, 
with  the  average  size  computed  to  be  25.7  positions.  The 
administrative  cabinets  had  two  to  five  members,  with  an 
average  of  four  positions.  A combined  tabulation  of  this 
group,  along  with  a grand  total  for  all  30  charts,  is  shown 
in  Table  3.2. 

Qualifying  for  the  MODEL 

In  order  for  a position  to  be  included  in  the  consensus 
administrative  MODEL,  it  had  to  appear  on  at  least  15,  or 
50  percent,  of  the  organizational  charts.  Accordingly, 

30  administrative  positions  were  identified  as  being  quali- 
fied for  inclusion  in  the  consensus  MODEL. 

For  the  30  positions  identified,  a salary  figure  for 
each  position  was  required  in  order  to  establish  a total 
salary  cost  for  the  consensus  administrative  MODEL.  A dollar 
value  was  placed  on  each  position  using  the  average  adminis- 
trative salary  amount  found  in  the  Fact-File  (1980,  p.  6). 
Based  upon  salaries,  a five-level  administrative  struc- 
ture was  determined  and  a total  salary  amount  for  the 
consensus  MODEL  was  computed. 
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Table  3.1 

Administrative  Positions  Listed  on  Organizational  Charts 
From  Colleges  With  Less  Than  1000  Students 


Colleges  Sub- 


Administrative  Positions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

tot : 

Assistant  to  President 

P 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

7 

Chief  Academic  Officer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

15 

Chief  Business  Officer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

14 

Dir.  Auxiliary  Services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Chief  Stud.  Pers.  Officer 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

13 

Assistant  Dean 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Chief  Col.  Rel.  Officer 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

12 

Budget  Director 

X 

X 

c 

X 

c 

X 

X 

X 

c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

Book  Store  Manager 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

Food  Service  Manager 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Super.  Building/Grounds 

X 

X 

c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

Personnel  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Registrar 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

c 

X 

X 

14 

Financial  Aids  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

Placement  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

c 

X 

8 

Director  of  Admissions 

X 

c 

c 

X 

c 

X 

c 

c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

c 

13 

Dir.  Church  Relations 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7 

Public  Relations  Director 

X 

c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

c 

X 

c 

X 

X 

X 

14 

Alumni  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

Counseling  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Admissions  Representative 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

Bookkeeper 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Purchasing  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Housing  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

Chaplain 

c 

X 

X 

c 

c 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Athletic  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Development  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

Director  Inst.  Research 

X 

X 

X 

p 

4 

Director  Cont.  Education 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

Security  Officer 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7 

Total  Staff  Positions 

24  12  12 

18 

23 

22 

23 

19 

23 

21 

15 

26 

18 

20 

18 

Cabinet  positions. 

3 

4 

6 

5 

3 

6 

5 

4 

4 

6 

3 

5 

5 

3 

5 

Code:  x=appears  on  chart,  p=reports  to  president,  c=cabinet  member 
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Table  3.2 

Administrative  Positions  Listed  on  Organizational  Charts 
From  Colleges  With  More  Than  1000  Students 


Administrative  Positions 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Colleges 
22  23  24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Sub- 

total 

Grand 

total 

Assistant  to  President 

P 

P 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

c 

8 

15 

Chief  Academic  Officer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

15 

30 

Chief  Business  Officer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

14 

28 

Dir.  Auxiliary  Services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

18 

Chief  Stud.  Pers.  Officer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

15 

28 

Assistant  Dean 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

21 

Chief  col.  Kel . Officer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

15 

27 

Budget  Director 

X 

c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14 

27 

Book  Store  Manager 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

24 

Food  Service  Manager 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

20 

Super.  Building/Grounds 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

30 

Personnel  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

p 

10 

16 

Registrar 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

29 

Financial  Aids  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

p 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

28 

Placement  Director 

X 

X 

X 

P 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

19 

Director  of  Admissions 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

p 

X 

X 

p 

c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

28 

Dir.  Church  Relations 

X 

X 

p 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

15 

Public  Relations  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14 

28 

Alumni  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

26 

Counseling  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

19 

Admissions  Representative 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

20 

Bookkeeper 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

16 

Purchasing  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

15 

Housing  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

22 

Chaplain 

X 

X 

P 

p 

X 

X 

X 

X 

p 

9 

17 

Athletic  Director 

P 

X 

p 

p 

p 

X 

X 

p 

p 

X 

p 

11 

19 

Development  Director 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

17 

Director  Inst.  Research 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

c 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

17 

Director  Cont.  Education 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

p 

12 

17 

Security  Officer 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

16 

Total  Staff  Positions 

22 

23 

28 

24 

25 

24 

22 

24 

27 

28 

30 

30 

23 

27 

28 

Cabinet  positions 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 

5 

Code:  x=appears  on  chart, 

P= 

reports  to  president, 

c= 

cabinet  member 

Analysis  of  the  Tabulations 


By  dividing  the  responding  institutions  into  two  groups 
of  15  each,  those  with  less  than  1000  students  and  those 
with  enrollments  between  1000  and  2100  students,  some  inter- 
esting results  were  observed  by  the  researcher.  Based  upon 
the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  consensus  MODEL,  ten 
positions  were  listed  less  than  50  percent  of  the  time  in 
the  smaller  group.  These  positions  qualified  for  inclusion 
because  of  the  number  of  times  they  were  listed  on  the  organ 
zational  charts  from  institutions  ranging  in  enrollments 
from  1000  to  2100  students.  Table  3.3  lists  the  ten  posi- 
tions and  the  number  of  times  they  were  included  in  the 
organizational  charts  of  both  groups. 


Table  3.3 

Positions  Barely  Qualifying  for  the  Consensus  MODEL 


Position 

Less  than 
1000  students 

1000-2000 

students 

Total 

Assistant  to  the  President 

7 

8 

15 

Personnel  Director 

6 

10 

16 

Director  of  Church  Relations 

7 

8 

15 

Counseling  Director 

6 

13 

19 

Bookkeeper 

6 

10 

16 

Purchasing  Director 

6 

9 

15 

Development  Director 

4 

13 

17 

Director  of  Institutional 
Research 

4 

13 

17 

Director  of  Continuing  Education 

5 

12 

17 

Security  Officer 

7 

9 

16 
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Had  the  criteria  for  inclusion  been  "more  than  50  per- 
cent," two  positions,  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director 
of  Church  Relations  would  not  have  been  included  in  the 
consensus  administrative  MODEL.  It  appears  that  adminis- 
trative staffs  do  get  larger  as  the  size  of  the  student 
body  gets  larger. 

The  size  of  the  administrative  cabinet  ranges  from 
two  to  six  members,  with  the  predominate  size  of  four  mem- 
bers. The  chief  officers  make  up  this  policy-making  group 
on  most  campuses  with  an  additional  member  included  at  sev- 
eral institutions.  Of  the  nine  other  positions  listed  as 
being  a member  of  the  cabinet,  only  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions was  listed  often  enough,  seven  times,  to  be  considered 
significant.  Six  of  the  seven  times  that  this  position 
was  listed  on  the  administrative  cabinet  occurred  in  the 
smaller  college  group.  Certainly  the  acquisition  of  the 
entering  class  of  new  and  transfer  students  each  year  is 
of  primary  concern  to  the  small  college  president  and  closer 
contact  with  the  admissions  situation  might  be  critical. 

There  were  ten  positions  that  reported  directly  to 
the  president,  but  only  two  often  enough  to  draw  comment 
at  this  point.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  reports  to  the  president  and  no  further 
comments  are  required.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  Athletic 
Director  at  the  larger  institutions,  seven  times  this  posi- 
tion was  shown  to  report  directly  to  the  president  on  the 
organizational  charts.  Intercollegiate  athletics  is  an 
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important  outreach  activity  at  all  institutions  that  have 
such  a program.  The  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  conduct 
of  the  program  rests  with  the  president  who  may  be  becoming 
more  and  more  involved  as  the  question  of  program  integrity 
continues  to  be  asked.  This  situation  was  brought  into 
focus  on  August  11,  1980,  when  the  presidents  and  chancellors 
of  the  Pacific  Athletic  Conference  declared  five  of  the 
PAC-10  institutions  ineligible  for  the  1980  football  cham- 
pionship and  for  any  post-season  games.  As  stated  by 
Middleton  (1980),  the  teams  were  being  penalized  for  "viola- 
tions of  conference  rules  and  standards  in  the  areas  of 
unearned  credits,  falsified  transcripts,  and  the  unwarranted 
intrusion  of  athletic-department  interests  into  the  aca- 
demic process  of  the  respective  universities"  (p.  3).  Even 
though  the  above  action  took  place  at  large  public  institu- 
tions, the  elements  of  criticism  and  suspect  pervades  higher 
education  at  all  levels  in  both  public  and  private  sectors. 

There  were  other  positions  listed  on  the  30  organiza- 
tional charts  but  not  often  enough  to  be  included  in  the 
consensus  MODEL.  Those  positions  appearing  at  least  once 
were  Assistant  Academic  Dean,  Equal  Opportunity  Employment 
Officer,  Motor  Pool  Director,  Director  of  the  Computer  Center, 
Director  of  Planned  Giving,  Foreign  Student  Advisor,  General 
Counsel,  Director  of  Student  Activities,  Supervisor  of  Mail- 
ing and  Duplication  Services,  Audio/Visuai  Director,  Sports 
Information  Director,  Campus  Center  Director,  and  Director 
of  Planning. 
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Construction  of  the  Consensus  Administrative  MODEL 

It  was  previously  stated  that  any  position  appearing 
on  at  least  15  of  the  organizational  charts  would  qualify 
for  inclusion  in  the  consensus  MODEL.  There  were  30  posi- 
tions that  met  this  requirements.  A salary  figure  was  assigned 
to  each  position  using  the  average  salaries  for  those  posi- 
tions as  indicated  in  the  Fact  File  (1980,  p.  6).  According 
to  the  salaries,  the  consensus  MODEL  was  drawn  showing  five 
administrative  levels.  The  30  positions  were  placed  within 
those  levels,  again  based  upon  the  salary  for  each  position. 

The  four-member  administrative  cabinet  was  designated 

and  the  positions  were  all  arranged  in  the  most  appropriate 

areas  of  administrative  function. 

Using  the  average  salary  listed  for  each  level  and 
the  number  of  administrative  positions  identified  at  that 
level,  a salary  cost  for  each  of  the  five  levels  was  com- 
puted. By  adding  the  costs  of  each  of  the  five  levels  to- 
gether, a total  salary  cost  for  the  consensus  MODEL  amounted 
to  $655,000.  A listing  of  the  positions,  by  level  and  salary, 
for  the  MODEL  is  shown  in  Table  3.4. 

The  consensus  administrative  MODEL  is  included  in  this 
chapter  as  Figure  3.1  and  a copy  of  the  MODEL  that  was  sent 
to  the  presidents  for  the  cost  reduction  problem  is  included 
as  Appendix  B. 
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Table  3.4 

Consensus  Administrative  MODEL 
by  Salary  Level  and  Costs 


Level  One, 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 


Salary  $34,000,  Positions  as  follows: 

Academic  Officer 

Business  Officer 

College  Relations  Officer 

Level  One  Costs: 


Level  Two,  Salary  $28,000,  Positions  as  follows: 
Chief  Student  Personnel  Officer 
Athletic  Director 
Director  Auxiliary  Services 

Level  Two  Costs: 


Level  Three,  Salary  $23,000,  Positions  as  follows: 
Director  of  Admissions 
Registrar 

Director  of  Institutional  Research 
Budget  Director 
Food  Service  Director 
Superintendent  of  Building/Grounds 
Assistant  Dean  (Student  Personnel) 

Counseling  Director 
Financial  Aids  Director 
Public  Relations  Director 

Level  Three  Costs: 


Level  Four,  Salary  $17,500,  Positions  as  follows: 
Director  of  Continuing  Education 
Chaplain 

Purchasing  Director 
Personnel  Director 
Assistant  to  the  President 
Alumni  Director 
Development  Director 
Director  of  Church  Relations 

Level  Four  Costs: 

Level  Five,  Salary  $16,500,  Positions  as  follows: 
Admissions  Representative 
Bookkeeper 
Book  Store  Manager 
Security  Director 
Placement  Director 
Housing  Director 

Level  Five  Costs: 


Total  Administrative  Structure  Costs: 


$102,000 

$84,000 


$230,000 


$140,000 


$99,000 

$655,000 


Salaries  as  indicated  in  the  Fact-File  (1980,  p.  6). 


|Chief  Academic  Officer  | t Chief  Business  Officer  I (level  1,  34M)  f'Chie 
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Development  of  the  Propositions 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how 
college  presidents  would  effect  a reduction-in-force  of 
the  administrative  staff,  it  follows  that  each  president 
when  forced  to  reduce  positions  in  this  MODEL  will  consider 
the  factors  considered  to  be  more  important  to  him.  Some 
conjectural  propositions  may  be  developed  to  predict,  in 
part,  the  reaction  of  the  president.  The  requirements  for 
this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  Staff  reduction  opportunities  by  early  retire- 
ment, non-replacement,  and  part-time  staff  ter- 
mination are  not  to  be  a part  of  the  cost 
reduction  process. 

2.  Administrative  tasks  would  not  be  eliminated 
through  the  position  cuts,  but  would  be  reassigned 
to  other  administrative  positions. 

3.  A forced  reduction  of  the  consensus  administra- 
tive MODEL  of  15  percent,  based  upon  salaries, 
was  to  be  made. 


Recognizing  the  existence  of  the  above  circumstances, 
the  following  propositions  were  developed  by  the  researcher: 
Statement  1.  Some  college  presidents  will  choose  to  assume 


one  of  the  cabinet  positions,  in  addition  to 

the  presidency,  to  accommodate  the  reduction. 

Statement  2. 

Some  college  presidents  will  consolidate  re- 

sponsibilit ies  at  all  levels  to  accommodate 

the  reduction. 

Statement  3. 

Some  college  presidents  will  eliminate  posi- 

tions  at  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  levels 

to  accommodate  the  reduction. 
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Statement 

4. 

Some  college  presidents  will  eliminate  posi- 

tions  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  levels  only 

to  accommodate  the  reduction. 

Statement 

5. 

The  college  presidents  will  find  this  cost 

reduction  problem  very  simple  to  execute  be- 

cause  of  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  process 

of  reducing  a hypothetical  administrative  MODEL 

Statement 

6. 

Some  college  presidents  will  expand  their  span 

of  control  by  having  more  administrators  report 

ing  directly  to  them  in  order  to  combat  declin- 

ing  enrollments,  decreased  funding,  and  to 
accommodate  the  reduction. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 


Introduction 

A total  of  60  college  presidents  were  invited  to  parti- 
cipate in  this  study.  The  institutions  they  presided  over 
were  located  in  39  states  from  coast-to-coast . Each  presi- 
dent was  sent  a letter  of  invitation,  a consensus  administra- 
tive MODEL,  and  a cost  reduction  worksheet.  From  those 
invited  to  take  part,  37  college  presidents  responded.  The 
cost  reduction  worksheet  was  completed  by  34  of  the  presidents 
and  three  were  returned  unanswered.  The  34  completed  work- 
sheets represented  a 56  percent  response  from  the  presidents 
which  was  determined  to  be  sufficient  by  the  researcher  to 
complete  this  study.  In  the  37  responses,  college  presidents 
from  26  states  took  part  in  this  study,  with  more  than  one 
president  participating  in  seven  states.  Worksheets  from 
presidents  of  church  affiliated  institutions  outnumbered 
those  from  privately  controlled  institutions  24  to  10.  Of 
the  institutions  participating,  the  smallest  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  379  students  and  the  largest  had  an  enrollment  of 
2069  students.  The  distribution  of  the  institutions  according 
to  student  enrollment  is  shown  in  Table  4.1. 

Of  the  34  presidents  who  returned  a completed  cost  reduc- 
tion worksheet,  20  also  provided  an  organizational  chart  for 
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Table  4.1 

Distribution  of  the  37  Institutions  by  Enrollment 


Number  of  Institutions 


Enrollment 


2 

9 

13 

7 

3 


2.000  and  over 
1,555  to  1,999 

1.000  to  1,499 
500  to  999 

less  than  500 


(All  enrollment  figures  are  taken  from  the  1979  Directory 
of  the  Independent  College  Funds  of  America,  Incorporated) 

the  development  of  the  consensus  administrative  MODEL.  The 
other  14  presidents  completing  the  worksheets  were  involved 
in  the  cost  reduction  problem  only,  and  not  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  consensus  MODEL.  It  would  seem  that  those  presi- 
dents who  took  part  in  the  development  of  the  MODEL  had  a 
greater  interest  in  the  cost  reduction  problem  than  those 
presidents  who  did  not.  Sixty-six  percent  (20  out  of  30) 
of  the  college  presidents  took  part  in  both  phases  of  the 
problem — consensus  administrative  MODEL  construction  and 
the  retrenchment,  while  only  46  percent  (14  out  of  30)  took 
part  in  the  cost  reduction  phase  only. 

The  cost  reductions  of  the  consensus  MODEL  ranged  from 
a low  of  $86,000  to  a high  of  $148,500.  The  15  percent  cost 
reduction  amount  stipulated  in  the  problem  was  $98,000,  how- 
ever, and  the  average  cost  reduction  from  all  34  worksheets 
totaled  $106,360.  A listing  of  the  states  in  which  the  insti- 
tutions invited  to  participate  are  located  is  shown  in  Table 
4.2.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  institutions  in  each 
state  invited  to  participate,  the  number  responding,  the 
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Table  4.2 


Location , 

Size  and 

Response  of 

Institutions 

Participating 

Institutions 

Cost 

State 

Invited  Responded 

Enrollment 

Reduction 

Alabama 

1 

0 



__ 

Arizona 

1 

1 

1,182 

$102,500 

Arkansas 

1 

* 

— 



California 

4 

2 

1,009 

102,500 

485 

86,500 

Colorado 

1 

0 

— 



Florida 

1 

1 

994 

113,500 

Georgia 

2 

1 

969 

125,500 

Illinois 

1 

1 

— 



Indiana 

Q 

Cj 

2 

1,506 

98,500 

544 

102,500 

Iowa 

2 

2 

j|C 

486 

109,500 

Kansas 

1 

1 

582 

108,500 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

1,170 

86,000 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

779 

104,000 

Maine 

1 

0 



__ 

Maryland 

1 

1 

1,055 

119,000 

Massachusetts 

1 

0 





Michigan 

2 

1 

1,803 

97,500 

Minnesota 

2 

2 

1,685 

97,875 

1,750 

118,000 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

908 

122,250 

Missouri 

4 

4 

2,005 

102,500 

1,570 

98,500 

1,008 

106,000 

379 

100,000 

Montana 

1 

1 

518 

102,500 

Nebraska 

2 

0 





New  Hampshire 

1 

0 





New  Jersey 

2 

1 

1,457 

98,500 

New  York 

2 

2 

* 

1,197 

100,000 

North  Carolina 

2 

1 

1,261 

115,000 

Ohio 

3 

1 

1,338 

99,000 

Oklahoma 

1 

0 





Oregon 

1 

1 

1,284 

126,000 

Pennsylvania 

3 

3 

1,642 

103,000 

1 

0 

1,348 

148,000 

1,241 

107,500 

South  Carolina 

1 

0 





South  Dakota 

1 

1 

2,069 

103,000 

Tennessee 

1 

0 





Texas 

1 

1 

1,501 

97,500 

* college  president  responded,  but  did  not  complete  worksheet 
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Table  4.2  (continued) 


State 

Institutions 
Invited  Responded 

Enrollment 

Cost 

Reduction 

Vermont 

1 

1 

1,530 

$108,000 

Virginia 

1 

0 

— 



Washington 

1 

0 

— 



West  Virginia 

1 

1 

1,765 

99,250 

Wisconsin 

2 

1 

1,143 

108,500 

Invitations 

Responses 

60 

37 
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size  of  each  institution,  and  the  cost  reduction  amount  by 
institution . 

Consensus  MODEL  Administrators  by  Level 

The  consensus  administrative  MODEL  sent  to  the  presidents 
for  the  cost  reduction  of  15  percent  of  administrative  sal- 
aries included  five  levels  based  on  salaries. 

Level  One  included  the  following:  Chief  Academic  Offi- 

cer (CAO),  Chief  Business  Officer  (CBO),  and  Chief  College 
Relations  Officer  (CRO). 

Level  Two  included  the  following:  Athletic  Director, 

Director  of  Auxiliary  Services,  and  Chief  Student  Personnel 
Officer  (CPO). 

Level  Three  included  the  following:  Director  of  Admis- 

sions, Registrar,  Director  of  Institutional  Research,  Budget 
Director,  Food  Service  Director,  Superintendent  of  Building 
and  Grounds,  Assistant  Dean,  Counseling  Director,  Financial 
Aid  Director,  and  Public  Relations  Director. 

Level  Four  included  the  following:  Director  of  Contin- 

uing Education,  Chaplain,  Purchasing  Director,  Personnel 
Director,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Alumni  Director,  Devel- 
opment Director,  and  Director  of  Church  Relations. 

Level  Five  included  the  following:  Admissions  Represen- 

tative, Bookkeeper,  Book  Store  Manager,  Security,  Placement 
Director,  and  Housing  Director. 

The  MODEL  is  comprised  of  30  positions,  in  four  adminis- 
trative areas,  with  ultimate  responsibility  placed  in  the 
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presidency.  The  consensus  administrative  MODEL  is  displayed 
in  Figure  4.1. 

The  Cost  Reduction  Process 

After  the  consensus  administrative  MODEL  was  constructed, 
it  was  sent  to  the  presidents  of  60  small  independent  insti- 
tutions with  the  request  to  reduce  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  MODEL  by  15  percent  based  on  salary  costs.  An  integral 
part  of  the  cost  reduction  process  was  the  reassignment  of 
the  position  eliminated  to  some  other  administrative  position. 
In  addition  to  the  MODEL,  a cost  reduction  worksheet  (see 
Appendix  D)  was  included  to  enable  the  presidents  to  show 
just  how  the  cost  reduction  was  to  be  made.  This  worksheet 
was  arranged  as  indicated  below  and  stated  the  total  cost 
reduction  was  to  amount  to  at  least  $98,000  which  is  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  total  salary  costs  of  $655,000  for 
the  consensus  administrative  MODEL.  The  worksheet  layout 
was  as  follows: 

Positions  eliminated  Tasks  assumed  by  Cost  reduction 

Of  the  60  college  presidents  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  cost  reduction  problem,  a total  of  34  presidents  actually 
made  the  decisions  themselves  in  the  process  of  cutting  posi- 
tions to  other  administrative  staff  members.  The  across- 
the-chart  reductions  of  the  MODEL  give  evidence  to  the  serious- 
ness and  thoroughness  rendered  by  the  presidents  to  this 
cost  reduction  problem.  For  some  of  the  college  presidents, 


Chief  Academic  Officer  Chief  Business  Officer  (Level  One)  Chief  College  Re- 

lations Officer 
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Administrative  MODEL 
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this  assignment  was  not  an  easy  process,  as  can  be  witnessed 
by  their  comments  which  follow. 

Comments  from  the  Presidents 

Several  college  presidents  offered  comments  on  the  cost 
reduction  worksheet  that  represent  some  leadership  concerns 
in  a number  of  areas.  The  following  presidential  quotes 
are  grouped  into  four  areas. 

General  comments 

"This  hypothetical  institution  is  administration-oriented 
— more  than  $98,000  could  be  removed." 

"Size  of  institution  would  make  considerable  difference, 

I think,  as  in  smaller  institutions  with  a critical  mass 
of  800-1000  students,  combining  some  roles  would  be  relatively 
easy — but  might  be  overwhelming  in  an  institution  of  2000 
students . " 

"We  all  have  to  do  this  sort  of  cutting,  but  I think 
in  most  cases  it  will  have  to  be  done  with  no  standardized 
rules  to  follow,  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  what  the  situa- 
tion calls  for  in  a given  college." 

"Actually,  some  of  the  positions  on  the  original  chart 
should  be  upgraded  and  duties  reassigned.  In  a 'real-life' 
situation  a small  college  requiring  salary  cuts  of  $98,000 
has  problems  which  require  more  intensive  intervention  than 
cutting  administrative  positions.  In  these  times  of  enroll- 
ment short-fall  and  reduced  tuition  income,  for  example. 
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it  seems  unwise  to  have  the  sort  of  Development  Officer  who 
can  be  hired  for  $17,500." 

The  importance  of  people 

"Unavailable  to  me  are  the  names  and  faces,  and  the 
human  relationships  involved  in  this  organizational  structure. 

"Models  are  great;  reality  is  hell  for  one  who  deals 
with  people.  May  it  ever  be  so!" 

"This  exercise  is  too  vague  to  be  able  to  know  which 
positions  can  be  combined  since  I do  not  know  strengths/ 
weaknesses  of  the  incumbents." 

"Modifying  administrative  structures  and  combining  or 
eliminating  positions  is  not  as  easy  as  playing  checkers: 
thus  any  actual  dealing  with  the  problem  of  this  magnitude 
would  require  a careful  analysis  of  the  skills  and  interests 
of  the  people  involved  to  determine  whether  the  suggested 
combinations  are  possible  and  desirable." 

The  politics  of  administration 

"No  college  president  can  make  decisions  purely  on  the 
basis  of  office  titles.  . . . they  must  be  made  with  regard 

to  the  political  situation." 

Utilizing  the  retrenchment  surplus 

"The  extra  savings  could  be  used  for  another  person 
in  Development." 
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"Surplus  over  $98,000  to  be  used  to  hire  clerical  assis- 
tance for  the  business  and  student  services  offices." 

"This  $50,000  over  the  stipulated  amount  would  save 
some  faculty  positions." 

"Balance  of  savings  I would  use  to  employ  new  admissions 
representatives. " 

Areas  and  Positions  Affected 

Table  4.3  shows  the  administrative  positions  eliminated, 
where  the  position  was  reassigned  and  the  total  number  of 
times  a position  was  eliminated  or  reduced  by  the  presidents 
on  their  cost  reduction  worksheets.  Some  of  the  observations 
made  in  the  composite  listing  of  the  presidential  cost  reduc- 
tions are  worthy  of  noting  at  this  point. 

At  the  top  level,  four  college  presidents  indicated 
that  they  could  manage  the  institutions  without  a Chief  Col- 
lege Relations  Officer,  but  only  one  president  chose  to  assume 
part  of  the  responsibilities  associated  with  this  position. 

The  other  three  presidents  simply  divided  the  responsibilities 
among  the  remaining  staff  members  at  levels  three,  four, 
and  five. 

Reductions  (position  eliminated  one  or  more  times)  were 
made  in  all  four  administrative  areas;  however,  hardest  hit 
was  the  Chief  Business  Officer's  staff.  Only  one  of  the 
nine  staff  members  reporting  to  the  CBO  escaped  being  cut 
from  the  organizational  structure..  Overall,  four  out  of 
six  positions  were  cut  in  the  Chief  Academic  Officer's  staff, 
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five  out  of  six  positions  were  cut  in  the  Chief  Student  Per- 
sonnel Officer's  staff  and  three  out  of  three  positions  were 
cut  in  the  Chief  College  Relations  Officer's  staff. 

Those  non-cabinet  positions  not  cut  by  any  of  the  34 
college  presidents  are  as  follows:  Director  of  Admissions, 

Admissions  Representative,  Superintendent  of  Building  and 
Grounds,  and  Financial  Aid  Director. 

The  Registrar  and  Food  Service  Director  positions  were 
cut  only  once  each  by  the  college  presidents,  indicating 
that  these  two  positions  were  considered  just  about  as  impor- 
tant as  the  four  positions  untouched  in  the  cost  cutting 
process . 

One  out  of  three  positions  was  cut  at  Level  One,  two 
out  of  three  positions  were  cut  at  Level  Two,  seven  out  of 
ten  positions  were  cut  at  Level  Three,  eight  out  of  eight 
positions  were  cut  at  Level  Four,  and  five  out  of  six  posi- 
tions were  cut  at  Level  Five. 

Position  Cuts  by  Levels 

Of  the  five  levels  in  the  consensus  administrative  MODEL 
Level  Four  was  hardest  hit  as  85  cuts  were  made  in  the  posi- 
tions at  this  level.  The  number  of  cuts  at  the  other  levels 
were  as  follows:  four  at  Level  One,  27  at  Level  Two,  40 

at  Level  Three,  and  34  at  Level  Five.  Only  one  college  presi 
dent  made  cuts  at  all  five  levels  and  only  two  presidents 
confined  their  cuts  at  just  the  bottom  two  levels.  The  few- 
est number  of  position  cuts  by  any  president  was  four  and 
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the  most  cuts  by  any  president  was  seven.  The  average  of 
the  cuts  of  all  34  presidents  was  5.6  positions.  Table  4.4 
shows  the  cuts  by  levels,  the  total  position  cuts,  and  the 
amount  of  the  cost  reductions  of  the  34  presidents. 

Position  Reassignments 

The  Chief  College  Relations  Officer  was  eliminated  by 
four  college  presidents  and  was  the  only  position  affected 
at  Level  One.  One  president  assumed  one-half  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  position  and  reassigned  the  other  one- 
half  to  the  Public  Relations  Director.  The  other  three 
presidents  reassigned  the  responsibilities  to  the  various 
directors  in  this  area;  however,  all  three  indicated  that 
the  Public  Relations  Director  had  a principal  role  to  play 
in  assuming  the  tasks  reassigned. 

At  Level  Two  the  position  of  Director  of  Auxiliary  Ser- 
vices was  cut  by  18  college  presidents  and  13  reassigned 
these  responsibilities  to  the  Chief  Business  Office.  The 
other  position  affected  by  cuts  at  this  level  was  the  Athletic 
Director.  All  seven  of  the  presidents  indicated  this  posi- 
tion could  be  shared  with  other  faculty  functions  or  in 
fund  raising. 

Five  of  the  seven  positions  affected  by  cost  reductions 
at  Level  Three  were  reassigned  to  other  positions  in  the 
same  administrative  area.  The  responsibilities  of  Institu- 
tional Research  were  reassigned  to  positions  in  all  of  the 
administrative  areas  including  the  Assistant  to  the  President. 
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Table  4.4 

Level  of  Positions  Cuts  by  Institution 


College 


Levels 

12  3 4 


Total 
5 Cuts 


Cost 

Reduction 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Cuts  by 
Levels 


1 

1 

1 

1 


4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


27 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


40 


2 

3 

4 
2 
2 

3 

4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 

4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 

4 
3 


85 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 
2 

4 


6 

5 

7 

5 

5 
7 
7 

6 

5 

6 
6 
5 

5 

6 

5 

6 
5 
5 

4 

5 

6 
6 
6 
5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 


$ 99,000* 

103.000 

148.500 

113.500 

108.000 
106,000 
122,250 
118,000 

102.500 

125.000 

119.000 
99,250 

102,500 

98,500 

102,500 

126.000 

102.500 

100,000 

86,000 

109.000 
97,500** 

100.000 
102,000 

98.500 

86.500 

104.000 

98.500 

115.000 

97.500 

108.500 

108.500 

107.500 

103.000 
97,875*** 


34  190  averages  to  be 

5.6  positions 


Partial  reductions  at  Levels  One  and  Two 
**  $6,000  utilized  to  increase  salary  of  Chief  Student 

Personnel  Officer 

***  Two  positions  reduced  to  one-half  time 
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The  Registrar  function  was  reassigned  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions  by  one  college  president. 

Two  positions.  Director  of  Church  Relations  and  Assistant 
to  the  President,  were  reassigned  to  the  Chaplain  and  the 
President  respectively  in  the  Level  Four  positions.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  other  six  positions  at  this  level 
were  again  reassigned  in  the  same  administrative  area.  Most 
presidents  indicated  that  the  Director  of  Church  Relations 
could  assume  the  Chaplain  position  and  vice  versa. 

The  only  instance  of  crossing  administrative  structure 
lines  of  responsibility  in  the  reassignment  of  tasks  at  Level 
Five  was  where  one  college  president  indicated  the  Security 
position  could  be  assumed  by  the  Housing  Director.  All  other 
reassignments  were  within  the  administration  area  where  the 
affected  position  had  been  placed  on  the  consensus  adminis- 
trative MODEL. 

Redrawing  the  Reduced  Administrative  MODELS 

Two  approaches  were  taken  to  redraft  administrative 
MODELS  that  would  reflect  the  reductions  indicated  by  the 
college  presidents.  In  the  first  redraft,  the  affected  posi- 
tions were  placed  in  descending  order  according  to  the  number 
of  times  each  position  had  been  eliminated  by  the  presidents. 
Then,  starting  with  the  positions  cut  the  most  times,  posi- 
tions were  eliminated  in  succeeding  order  until  the  salary 
amount  of  the  positions  cut  approached  or  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  average  of  the  salary  reductions  by  all  presidents. 
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or  $106,360.  Using  this  method,  the  five  positions  that 
would  be  eliminated  are  shown  in  Table  4.5. 

Table  4.5 

Positions  Eliminated  and  Salary  Savings 


Position 

Times  Eliminated 

Salary 

Director 

of  Church  Relations 

21 

$ 17,500 

Director 

Auxiliary  Services 

18 

28,000 

Director 

Institutional  Research 

17 

23,000 

Purchasing  Director 

15 

17,500 

Assistant 

to  the  President 

14 

17,500 

$103,500 


With  these  positions  eliminated,  the  redrawn  consensus  admin- 
istrative MODEL  would  appear  as  shown  in  Figure  4.3.  This 
MODEL  most  nearly  reflects  the  required  cost  reduction  amount 
of  $98,000  stipulated  in  the  problem  without  including  par- 
tial positions  in  the  MODEL. 

By  going  one  step  further  with  the  cost  reductions  that 
were  indicated  by  over  30  percent  of  the  college  presidents 
and  based  upon  a position  being  eliminated  at  least  11  times, 
a total  of  nine  positions  would  be  removed  from  the  organiza- 
tional structure.  The  positions  affected  were  the  following: 

Director  of  Church  Relations  Budget  Director 

Director  Auxiliary  Services  Personnel  Director 

Director  Institutional  Research  Placement  Director 
Assistant  to  the  President  Housing  Director 

Purchasing  Director 


Chief  Academic  Officer  Chief  Business  Officer  Chief  Student  Chief  College 

Personnel  Officer  Relations  Officer 
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Figure  4.4  presents  a consensus  administrative  MODEL 
reflecting  this  cost  reduction  approach  to  the  problem. 

In  both  approaches,  the  actual  amount  of  the  cost  reduc- 
tion exceeded  the  $98,000  amount  stated  in  the  problem.  The 
first  cost  reduction  amounted  to  $103,500  and  the  second 
cost  reduction  approach  amounted  to  $177,000.  However,  each 
approach  represents  a strong  indication  by  the  college  presi- 
dents that  cost  reduction  and  responsibility  reassignment 
is  possible  when  necessary. 

The  results  of  the  cost  reduction  process  by  the  presi- 
dents indicated  that  retrenchment  is  possible  and,  in  some 
instances,  necessary.  The  fact  that  29  out  of  the  34  presi- 
dents actually  exceeded  the  15%  reduction  amount  of  $98,000 
suggests  that  the  consensus  administrative  MODEL  was  considered 
to  be  administratively  top  heavy  by  the  presidents.  The 
tendency  of  some  of  the  presidents  to  reduce  services  and 
use  additional  funds  in  the  areas  of  student  recruitment 
and  fund  raising  represents  an  effort  to  increase  operational 
monies . 

It  can  be  assumed  that  retrenchment  and  efforts  to  in- 
crease funds  for  operating  are  on  the  minds  of  most  college 
presidents  as  enrollments  decline  and  income  decreases.  The 

i 

implications  for  leadership  in  the  private  sector  of  higher 
education  in  the  years  ahead  is  addressed  in  the  chapter 


which  follows. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  college 
presidents  would  respond  to  a forced  reduction  of  a consensus 
administrative  MODEL  reflecting  a 15  percent  reduction  of 
funds  for  administrative  salaries.  The  review  of  the  litera- 
ture indicated  that  many  methods  of  cost  reduction  had  been 
placed  into  effect  and  that  the  traditional  administrative 
staff  retrenchment  methods  were  encouraging  early  retirement, 
nonreplacement,  and  termination  of  part-time  staff.  This 
study  placed  the  emphasis  upon  reduction-in-force  when  the 
above  retrenchment  methods  were  non-existent.  The  data  from 
the  34  cost  reduction  worksheets  returned  by  the  college 
presidents  were  used  to  either  confirm  or  to  not  confirm 
the  following  propositions. 

1.  Some  college  presidents  will  choose  to  assume 

one  of  the  cabinet  positions,  in  addition  to  the 
presidency,  to  accommodate  the  reduction. 

This  proposition  was  not  confirmed . It  was  found  that 
four  college  presidents  did  eliminate  the  same  cabinet  posi- 
tion, Chief  College  Relations  Officer.  However,  not  one 
of  them  chose  to  assume  all  of  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  the  position.  One  college  president  did  assume  one-half 
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of  the  responsibilities,  with  the  other  one-half  reassigned 
to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

2.  Some  college  presidents  will  consolidate  responsi- 
bilities at  all  levels  to  accommodate  the  reduction. 

This  proposition  was  confirmed . College  presidents 
at  11  institutions  eliminated  positions  and  reassigned  respon- 
sibilities across  the  board.  The  most  frequent  reassignments 
were  directed  toward  the  president  and  the  cabinet.  Many 
of  the  reassignments  at  Levels  Three,  Four,  and  Five  were 
horizontal  and  within  the  same  administrative  area. 

3.  Some  college  presidents  will  eliminate  positions 

at  the  second,  .third,  and  fourth  levels  to  accommo- 
date the  reduction. 

This  proposition  was  conf irmed . In  16  cases,  the  presi- 
dents limited  the  cuts  to  these  levels.  No  positions  at 
Level  One  nor  at  Level  Five  in  16  of  the  34  worksheets 
returned  were  eliminated. 

4.  Some  college  presidents  will  eliminate  positions 
at  the  fourth  and  fifth  levels  only  to  accommodate 
the  reduction. 

This  proposition  was  confirmed . While  this  proposition 
may  be  considered  confirmed,  such  confirmation  is  not  supported 
with  great  strength.  Only  two  college  presidents  chose  to 
do  the  entire  cost  reduction  by  eliminating  positions  at 
the  bottom  two  levels  of  the  consensus  MODEL.. 

5.  The  college  presidents  will  find  this  cost  reduc- 
tion problem  very  simple  to  execute  because  of 
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the  impersonal  nature  of  the  process  of  reducing 
a hypothetical  administrative  MODEL. 

This  proposition  was  not  confirmed . It  was  found  that 
college  presidents  had  a difficult  time  eliminating  positions 
Their  concern  for  the  worth  of  the  individuals,  the  names, 
faces,  capabilities,  responsibilities  and  futures  of  the 
people  filling  the  positions  on  administrative  staffs  was 
emphasized  many  times.  Retrenchment,  it  would  appear,  is 
never  painless  and  is  just  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  of 
administrative  leadership. 

6.  Some  college  presidents  will  expand  their  span  of 
control  by  having  more  administrators  reporting 
directly  to  them  in  order  to  combat  declining 
enrollments,  decreased  funding,  and  to  accommodate 
the  reduction. 

This  proposition  was  confirmed . College  presidents, 
particularly  at  the  smaller  institutions  in  this  study,  found 
it  important  to  have  the  Director  of  Admissions  as  a member 
of  the  administrative  cabinet.  Seven  times  the  Director 
of  Admissions  was  listed  on  the  cabinet,  with  six  of  the 
seven  institutions  in  the  group  with  enrollments  of  less 
than  1000  students. 

Also,  it  was  found  that  the  Athletic  Director  reported 
directly  to  the  president  at  seven  of  the  larger  institutions 
In  addition,  the  presidents  indicated  that  they  would  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  the 
Chief  College  Relations  Officer,  and  the  Director  of  Church 
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Relations  when  these  positions  were  eliminated  in  the  cost 
reduction  process. 

In  general,  the  college  presidents  considered  the  re- 
trenchment process  as  serious  business  and  a fact  of  life 
which  they  confront  as  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency.  Their  concern  for  people  and  their  understanding 
of  the  political  consequence  of  staff  reductions  was  apparent 
in  their  comments  on  the  worksheets.  The  only  position  that 
seemed  to  be  in  search  of  an  appropriate  area  in  the  organiza- 
tional structure  was  the  Director  of  Institutional  Research. 
When  this  position  was  eliminated  from  the  MODEL,  it  was 
reassigned  in  four  different  directions:  academic  area, 

business  area,  college  relations  area,  and  to  the  Assistant 
to  the  President.  This  position  was  not  reassigned  to  the 
student  personnel  area. 

This  study  revealed  that  six  positions,  exclusive  of 
cabinet  positions,  appear  to  be  vital  to  the  operation  of 
independent  colleges  and  universities  as  the  following  admin- 
istrative positions  were  deemed  to  be  essential: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Admissions  Representative 

Superintendent  of  Building  and  Grounds 

Financial  Aid  Officer 

Registrar 

Food  Service  Director 

The  college  presidents  seem  to  view  the  church  related- 
ness of  an  institution  as  being  an  internal  matter.  The 
outreach  services  of  a Director  of  Church  Relations  appear 
to  be  no  longer  in  practice  as  this  position  was  eliminated 
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the  most  times  (21)  and  reassigned  to  the  Chaplain  in  the 
academic  services  area. 

The  restructured  organizational  charts  as  presented 
in  Figure  4.3  and  Figure  4.4  appear  to  be  logical  and  sequen- 
tial approaches  to  the  retrenchment  circumstance  in  the 
administrative  structures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  each  retrenchment  step,  the  chart  becomes  more  clear  as 
to  the  lines  of  authority.  However,  with  regard  to  the  res- 
ponsibilities contained  within  each  position,  it  is  not  clear 
and  only  through  position  descriptions  can  the  tasks  be 
defined . 

In  summary,  the  following  general  conclusions  seem  to 
be  apparent  as  the  college  presidents  rendered  their  treat- 
ment to  this  cost  reduction  problem. 

1.  College  presidents  view  cost  reduction,  involving 
personnel,  as  a painful  task.  They  take  the  cost 
reduction  process  seriously,  whether  it  is  personnel 
or  supplies  that  gets  cut. 

2.  College  presidents  were  willing  to  cut  their  own 
staff  in  the  retrenchment  process;  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  position  was  eliminated  14  times. 

3.  The  matter  of  church  relatedness  now  seems  to  be 
an  internal  educational  process  instead  of  an  out- 
reach service,  as  the  Director  of  Church  Relations 
was  cut  the  most  times  (21)  and  reassigned  to  the 
Chaplain  nine  times. 
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4.  Of  the  four  major  administrative  areas,  the  academic 
area  was  considered  the  most  important  by  the  presi- 
dents. Only  12.5  percent  of  the  staff  was  cut  in 
the  academic  area  as  compared  to  43  percent  in  stu- 
dent personnel,  40  percent  in  business  and  20  percent 
in  college  relations,  when  contrasting  the  organiza- 
tional chart  in  Figure  4.1  with  the  chart  in  Figure 
4.4. 

5.  Those  working  to  become  college  administrators  might 
best  prepare  themselves  in  the  areas  of  admissions, 
financial  aid,  and/or  maintenance  and  operation 

to  find  positions  of  stability  in  the  independent 
college  sector  of  higher  education.  Not  one  college 
president  chose  to  eliminate  these  positions  in 
the  cost  reduction  process. 

6.  When  the  need  for  retrenchment  becomes  apparent 

on  the  campuses  of  independent  colleges,  it  is  the 
middle  and  lower  level  management  personnel  that 
are  cut  most  to  accommodate  the  reduction.  This 
study  shows  that  out  of  the  190  cuts  made,  159  were 
made  at  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  levels  of  a 
five-level  administrative  structure. 

7.  College  presidents  are  concerned  with  the  athletic 
program  and  its  relationship  to  the  overall  program 
of  the  institution.  Not  only  did  the  Athletic  Direc- 
tor report  directly  to  the  president  at  seven  insti- 
tutions, but  the  responsibilities  of  the  position 
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were  either  shared  by  the  faculty  or  reduced-in- 
time  seven  other  times  by  the  presidents.  This 
treatment  suggests  that  the  presidents  consider 
this  area  as  one  that  needs  constant  presidential 
attention,  if  not  control. 

Recommendations 

The  responses  from  many  of  the  college  presidents  support 
the  information  found  in  the  literature  about  the  necessity 
of  retrenchment  in  private  institutions  as  a survival  tech- 
nique. Since  this  study  involved  the  presidents  of  independent 
colleges  and  universities,  the  recommendations  for  making 
preparations  in  anticipation  of  the  retrenchment  process 
are  directed  toward  the  presidential  position. 

1.  When  staff  vacancies  occur,  the  chief  executive 
should  consider  the  broad  range  capabilities  of 
the  applicants  and  employ  those  with  expertise  in 
several  areas. 

2.  The  development  of  a close  relationship  with  the 
programs  in  student  recruitment  and  financial  devel- 
opment will  be  essential  in  order  to  exercise  the 
greatest  amount  of  control  and  leadership. 

3.  In  staff  replacement  opportunities,  the  consolida- 
tion of  responsibilities  as  normal  staff  attrition 
takes  place  should  be  practiced  whenever  possible. 

4.  In  order  to  maximize  cost-effectiveness,  increased 
productivity  at  all  levels  throughout  the  institution 
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must  be  attained  through  the  consolidation  of  tasks 
and  the  streamlining  of  efforts. 

Implicat ions 

As  the  private  sector  looks  toward  the  next  century, 
several  implications  confirmed  by  this  study  seem  to  apply. 

1.  The  struggle  for  survival  by  the  independent 
institutions  which  has  been  going  on  for  a long 
time  will  continue. 

2.  Operational  cutbacks  and  personnel  retrenchments 
will  be  standard  operating  procedures  for  most 
independent  institutions. 

3.  The  range  of  cost  reduction  methods  attempted  by 
independent  institutions  seems  to  be  endless  and 
other  attempts  will  be  made. 

4.  The  internal  attempts  to  stretch  operational  funds 
may  have  run  their  course  and  replacement  efforts 
through  other  organizational  changes  will,  of  neces- 
sity, need  to  be  implemented. 

5.  In  the  process  of  reviewing  organizational  structures, 
presidents  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  organiza- 
tion, but  also,  and  especially,  with  the  people 

that  make  up  the  organization. 

Caution,  not  to  price  the  institution  out  of  business, 
nor  to  spread  the  academic  and  student  services  programs 
too  thin,  must  be  the  guidelines  for  the  operational  mode 
of  tomorrow's  independent  college  president.  The  wisdom. 
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vision,  courage,  and  wile  of  the  corporate  leadership  of 
the  private  sector  of  higher  education  will  be  relied  upon 
to  guide  the  independent  colleges  into  the  twentieth  century. 
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APPENDIX  A 


LETTER  SENT  TO  PRESIDENTS 
REQUESTING  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHARTS 


1801  N.  E.  7th  Terrace 
Gainesville,  FL  32601 
September  17,  1979 


Dear  Mr.  President, 


This  comes  to  your  desk  in 
that  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  University  of  Florida, 
tive  structures  of  private 
up  to  2100  students. 


request  of  your  help  in  a project 
you.  In  my  doctoral  program  at 
I am  doing  a study  of  administra- 
colleges  with  student  enrollments 


I am  asking  about  one  hundred  colleges  and  universities  to 
assist  in  this  dissertation  project.  The  first  step  will 
be  to  study  the  administrative  structures  of  representative 
institutions.  I will  give  close  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tional charts,  their  likenesses  and  differences. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  could  have  a copy  of  your 
handbook  and/or  organizational  chart  sent  to  me . I will 
attempt  to  put  together  a consensus  administrative  MODEL. 
All  institutions  that  participate  in  this  study  will  get 
a copy  of  the  consensus  structure  with  some  description  as 
to  how  it  was  constructed. 


Would  you  please  indicate  your  willingness  to  take  part  by 
sending  the  materials  suggested  to  my  home  address?  I will 
keep  you  informed  as  the  study  progresses  during  this  aca- 
demic year  and  may  call  upon  you  for  other  information  if 
necessary.  I do  not  intend  to  stretch  this  out  or  make  it 
time  consuming  for  you.  I believe  I will  be  able  to  get 
all  the  data  required  from  the  handbooks  and  charts. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention.  I am  grateful  for 
your  help! 


Sincerely  yours. 


Richard  T.  Pflieger 
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APPENDIX  B 


LETTER  SENT  TO  PRESIDENTS  REQUESTING  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  COST  REDUCTION  PROBLEM 

CONSENSUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  MODEL 


COST  REDUCTION  WORKSHEET 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
gainesville,  flofida  - 32611 


May  27,  1980 


This  comes  to  your  desk  in  request  of  your  help  in  a project  that  concerns 
a cost  cutting  method  which  will  affect  the  administrative  structures  of 
small  independent  colleges.  We  are  doing  a research  study  that  asks  the 
question,  "How  would  selected  college  presidents  reduce  the  staff  of  a 
consensus  administrative  MODEL  as  a cost  saving  method?"  This  MODEL  was 
developed  from  the  organizational  charts  of  thirty  small  colleges  across 
the  country. 

We  are  asking  you,  along  with  fifty-nine  other  private  college  presidents 
to  respond  to  the  problem,  "How  to  cut  15%  from  the  administrative  costs  ’ 
without  any  reduction  in  administrative  services?"  At  what  levels  would 
the  cuts  be  made  and  which  areas  of  responsibilities  would  be  combined7 
The  following  steps  have  preceded: 

1.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  institutions  were  asked  to  send 
organizational  charts  for  use  in  this  study. 

2.  Thirty  charts  were  selected,  from  which  a consensus 
administrative  MODEL  was  drawn. 

3.  Average  salaries  at  five  levels  were  applied,  based  upon 
figures  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Hiqher  Education. 

4.  A total  salary  amount  for  the  MODEL  was  computed. 

Using  the  consensus  MODEL  and  worksheet  enclosed,  please  redistribute  the 
administrative  roles  to  effect  a 15%  decrease  in  funding  amounting  to 
$98,000.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  services  included  in  the  MODEL  must  be 
continued  in  the  redistribution.  I have  enclosed  a stamped  envelope  for 
your  convenience  in  sending  back  the  worksheet.  A new  consensus  MODEL 
will  be  drawn  reflecting  the  treatment  of  the  problem  by  the  presidents. 

A copy  of  the  results  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

I am  hopeful  all  responses  will  be  returned  by  June  21st.  I am  grateful 
for  your  time,  efforts  and  assistance. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Richard  T.  Pfl ieger 
Research  Assistant 
Institute  of  Higher  Education 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOBTUNITY/AFFI BM  ATI  YE  ACTION  EMPLOYES 
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4 Methodist,  1 Lutheran 

19  states  represented,  9 west  of  the  Mississippi  River  including  12  institutions 
10  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  including  18  institutions 
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Worksheet 

Administrative  cost  reduction  through  redistribution  of  administrative  tasks. 

Indicate  on  this  sheet  how  you  would  respond  to  a forced  redistribution  of  the 
administrative  tasks  shown  on  the  enclosed  consensus  MODEL  to  reflect  a 152 
decrease  in  funding. 

Positions  eliminated  Task  assumed  by  Cost  reduction 


Examples: 

Bookstore  Manager  Bookkeeper  $16,500 

Chief  Col.  Relations  Officer  President 34,000 


Total  reduction 
required  is  $98,000 


Your  comments  and/or  instructions  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Please  return  in  the  enclosed  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  Many  thanks! 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


Richard  T.  Pflieger  was  born  February  25,  1924,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  the  Franklin  County 
Schools  in  1942,  and  entered  Otterbein  College  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  His  college  attendance  was  interrupted 
by  World  War  II  from  1943  and  1946,  while  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  returned  to  college  after  the  war 
and  earned  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Otterbein  Col- 
lege in  June,  1948. 

In  1946,  he  married  a college  classmate,  Dorothy 
Mikesell,  and  they  both  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1948. 

Their  marriage  produced  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Dick  taught  in  the  Ohio  public  schools  for  ten  years 
before  becoming  a college  coach  and  administrator  in  1958. 

He  served  in  various  capacities,  mainly  in  small  private 
institutions,  until  the  Spring  of  1978.  During  this  period, 
he  returned  to  college  to  attain  the  Master  of  Education 
degree  from  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1960. 

In  the  Fall  of  1978,  Dick  started  a program  of  studies 
at  the  University  of  Florida  in  pursuit  of  the  Doctor  of 
Education  degree.  He  served  in  the  Center  of  Community 
Education  as  an  administrative  assistant  during  the  final 
year  of  his  doctoral  program.  The  earning  of  the  terminal 
degree  represents  the  fulfillment  of  a lifelong  ambition. 
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I certify  that  I have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality, 
as  a dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


imes  L.  Waftenbarger , hairman 
’rofessor  of  Education; 
Administration  and  Supervision 


I certify  that  I have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality, 
as  a dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


Phillip  AG  Clark 
Professor  of  Educational 
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